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THE CHURCH QUESTION SETTLED. 

The fight is over ; the terms of compromise are agreed on ; 
and nothing is left for opposing Lords and Commons to do 
but to wind up the business of the Session, and get them 
every man unto his own home. 

After a long and angry debate on Tuesday night, the 
Peers decided by 173 votes to 95 to expunge the second 
time from the preamble of the Church Bill the words 
which declared that the surplus property of the Establish- 
ment should be devoted to the relief of bodily and mental 
infirmity, and not in any sort to religious uses. When 
previously discussed, the omission had been supported by 
many with a view to concurrent endowment; but the 
Commons having, without a division, declared that they 
would not even entertain such a proposal, it became clear 
that the appropriation of the surplus to unsectarian pur- 
poses might safely and properly be reconsidered. No man 
of political weight or influence had seriously maintained 
that making a present of seven millions of money to the 
Irish landlords, under the name of ‘county rate, now paid 
to hospitals and asylums, was defensible for its own sake. 
The only excuse that could be made for it was that 
Ministers did not see their way to any other application of 
the fund, and that they feared to leave it as a subject for 
future debate. -Neither House of Parliament, however, 
were satisfied by-this reasoning. The majority in the 
Commons, which on every other point unitedly and cor- 
dially supported Government in resisting the changes in the 
Bill made by the Lords, dropped on the question of the 
surplus from 120 to 72; and it was evident from the 
language held by leading Whig, as well as Tory 
statesmen, in the debate of Tuesday last in the Upper 
House, that on the reservation to Parliament of the 
future disposal of the surplus, the Peers would not give 
way. Yet this could not be said to be essential to the 
success of the policy embodied in the Bill; and Lord 
Granville exercised a sound discretion in suspending the 
controversy for two days in order to give time for negotia- 
tion on the various matters at issue. 

The opportunity thus afforded has been, as now appears, 
turned to good account. Lord Granville, acting for the 


party, having agreed to meet in conference, found no in- 
surmountable obstacle in the way of coming to an agree- 
ment. When the House of Lords reassembled on Thursday, 
the Secretary for the Colonies announced the fact, and the 
learned ex-Chancellor proceeded to state the terms of 
accommodation to which they had come. The Ulster 
glebes Were given up on condition that the 500,000/. 
in lieu gf all private endowments should be given at 





once, rendering it equal to 800,000]. For the fourteen 


years’ diocesan commutation proposed by Lord Carnarvon, | 


it was settled that whenever three-fourths of the Olergy 

of a diocese agreed to commute their incomes, they 

should be enabled to do so with an addition of 12 instead 

of 7 per cent., which Mr Gladstone had offered; the 

life interest of incumbents in their glebes being allowed 

to form part of the subject of commutation. The question 
(Laresr Eprrion. 





regarding permanent curates was set at rest by various 
minor provisions, which it is needless to recapitulate. The 


3 controverted terms of the preamble it was agreed should 


be omitted ; and, finally, the appropriation of the surplus it 
was decided should be expressly left open for the decision 
of Parliament hereafter. This important announcement 
was received with expressions of satisfaction by the best | 
men of all parties, who felt themselves relieved from a load 

of anxiety and care. Surprise and dismay filled the breasts 

of those who had hoped to the last that the Peers would 

‘rashly risk the stability of their legislative power and 

authority in defence of an establishment which all Chris- 

tendom regarded as indefensible. But the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the name of the Church, without hesitation, | 
gave his sanction to the compromise ; and no one of any 
importance ventured to oppose its ratification. 

Thus ends a controversy which in Parliament has lasted 
for six-and-thirty years. The Church Temporalities Bill, 
introduced by Lord Derby when Secretary for Ireland in| 
1833, struck ten Irish Bishops from the roll of Peers ; and | 
the present Bill, in which he has now reluctantly acquiesced, 
removes from the House of Lords the remaining twelve. 
The Act of 1838, carried by Lord Russell, gave the Irish ' 
landlords 25 per cent. of the tithes, and Mr Gladstone’s 
Bill, which before many days will be enrolled among the| 
statutes, makes them a present of the remaining 75 per 
cent. For the rest, to use the words of the Primate, their 
friends have made for them as good a bargain as could 
have been expected. All life interests are preserved and 
capitalised, and the disendowed Church will go on its way 
with a very handsome viaticwm. It remains for Parliament 
wisely to appropriate the large surplus as it accrues to 
purposes of social and unsectarian improvement. 





THE FRENCH AMERICAN CABLE. 


It is quite true that President Grant recently decided on 
not allowing the new transatlantic cable to be landed on any 
point of the New England shore. Arrangements had been 
made some time ago by the promoters of the undertaking 
with the local authorities of Massachusetts, under which it 
was supposed that direct communication through the electric 
wire might be established between Brest and Boston. It was 
taken for granted, erroneously as it now turns out, that 
the power of disposing of the privileges of the foreshore 
of the seaboard States belonged of inherent right to each 
of them respectively. The promoters of the new enter- 
prise seem to have had warning, indeed, that the matter 
might be disputed ; but they refused to believe that any 
legal difficulty would be suffered to stand in the way of the 
completion of their enterprise. The new cable was suc- 
cessfully laid from the coast of France to the island of St 
Pierre, a French possession off the coast of Newfoundland ; 
and preparations were forthwith commenced for establish- 
ing magnetic connection between that point and one om 
the mainland within the confines of the Republic. As 
soon as the intelligence reached Washington, a communi- 
cation was Officially made to the French Legation by Mr 
Secretary Fish that, without permission previously sought 
and given by the Supreme Government, no foreign company 
could be suffered to take possession for purposes of trade of 
any portion of the Federal shore. The reason of the 
thing was, indeed, so obvious, that once stated we can 

only wonder how apy set of intelligent men could have 
overlooked or doubted it. It happens, unfortunately for 
the new enterprise, that those who are known to be influen- 
tial in its management were not unconscious that the 
authority thus asserted by the Executive of the Union was 
opposed to the doctrine of sovereign State-rights, so long 
pleaded for by Mr Calhoun and other Southern politicians 
of the past, and inscribed upon the flag of Secession 
throughout the late disastrous Civil War. It has been, in 
fact, an old controversy, as M. Erlanger and “his friends 
well know. The marvel is that, after all that has happened 





—mias 


and all the bitter remembrances with which the recollection 
of it are associated, they should have risked so much upon 
the assumption, that because their company was called 
French they would be allowed to float Federal sove- 
reignty by ignoring the most cherished prerogative in the 
face of the world. 

What would be thought of a British Minister who 
suffered a Russian company to take possession of part of 
the shore of Sutherland, Galway, or Cornwall, with -no 
better warrant than the permission of certain local magis- 
trates of the county? And in what tone would he pro- 
bably reply to expostulations made by M. Brunnow on the 
score that the Government of the Ozar identified itself 
with every Muscovite enterprise having for its aim the 
peaceful diffusion of intelligence and intercourse? The 
Minister who would temporise or truckle under such cir- 
cumstances would speedily have cause to regret his lack of 
patriotism and want of spirit. The uninfringed integrity of 
‘national independence is essential to the safety as to the 
‘honour of greatly envied, and therefore narrowly watched, 
States. No country that wishes to preserve peace and 
freedom in the midst of powerful and jealous neighbours 
can afford to allow its sovereignty to be deliberately in- 
fringed in the smallest particular. A country is like a 
woman, with whom it is impossible to permit a liberty to 
be taken silently or with impunity ; it must be repelled on 
the instant and on the spot by her legitimate protector, if 
all the rest of her after-life is not to be open to disparage- 


ment and to slur. The American Government could not do. 


otherwise than they have done; and in their position our 
Government would assuredly have done the same. 

The question remains as to what is to be done? A Bill 
was proposed, but not- passed, in the last Session of Con- 
gress, regulating for the future all matters connected with 
telegraphic communication with foreign countries. It will 
probably be re-introduced when Congress meets again, but 
that will not be until December. The Washington Cabinet 
may confidently and correctly anticipate the form which 
the measure will assume, and the limits of the discretion 
with which it will invest the President. But recent events 
have shown how tenaciously the Senate maintains its co- 
ordinate jurisdiction over foreign affairs and over everything 
that relates thereto; and how critical it is for the chief 
magistrate to attempt to act therein without consultative 
sanction. It would be worse than useless, under the cir- 


cumstances, for the President to yield to the importunities of 
foreign diplomacy, and to allow the inviolability of the mari- 
time frontier of the commonwealth to be questioned. The 
least imputation of too ready compliance on his part with 
the demands of a European Power would renew the mis- 
understanding which paralysed the action of the Constitu- 
tion during the latter part of Mr Johnson’s term of office. 
General Grant is not the man, we believe, to fall into such 
an error. 
averting or mitigating the consequences of his necessary 
refusal to allow the French cable to land, it is vain to 
expect that the principle on which the indefeasible autho- 
rity of the Supreme Government over the foreshore of the 


Union rests can be put in controversy. 


Whatever expedient, therefore, is resorted to for 





THE BLACK SHEEP OF THE FOROE. 
"We are willing to admit that the Metropolitan Police 


force, like every other thing which exists, ought to be 
much better than it is; but we should be extremely glad 
to see some glimmering of definite and practical suggestion 
in the midst of that invective which is plentifully showered 
upon policemen as a body. Oritics, public and private, 
seem to assume that the policeman should have the manners 
of a club-waiter, the temperament of a judge, the expe- 
rience of a magistrate, and the information of an encyclo- 

ist. 
sa possessed of fine intellectual qualities,—full 


of insight, and judgment, and sagacity,—but, as a matter of 
fact, our police are chosen from amongst men whose cere- 


It would be very pleasant, doubtless, if we could 
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bellum has been for generations cultivated at the expense 
of the cerebrum. The first requisite in a policeman is, 
that he shall be physically strong, otherwise the thief or 
housebreaker evades the law through the feebleness of its 
instrument. The seeond requisite is, that he shall be 
willing to accept poor payment and the hardships of an 
inferior position. A man possessed of intellectual gifts 
which, it seems, the ideal policeman ought to have, would 
accept neither. So long as the police force remains as it 
is at present, we must expect to find policemen, as a rule, 
of an inferior social grade, with the prejudices, and ob- 
stinacy, and tendency to petty tyranny which are never 
dissociated from a want of education, and which are 
sometimes seen linked. to the highest forms of culture. 
Besides this, the police have to fight against many adverse 
conditions. ‘They are the victims of a strong antipathy on 
the part of the poorer classes, while they are distrusted 
by the middle classes, and helped in the execution of their 
duty by none. Considering their training, their position, 
and their opportunities, we are convinced that the Metro- 
politan Police, as a body, perform their duties about as 
well as could be expected. . 

Bat in such a body there must exist numerous bad cha- 


was such as no policeman could have mistaken. The pro- 
bability is that the policeman made the accusation at 
random, grew nettled because the husband naturally 
resented the insult addressed to his wife, and then revenged 
himself by heaping insults upom both until they had 
quitted. the park In this amiable occupation he was 
assisted by a brother policeman. Unfortunately the victim 
of this monstrous conduct could not ascertain the number 
of either ruffian, or it would probably have gone hard 
with them in the police court. Indeed, it is with the 
magistrate that any cure for this evil must rest. IF police- 
men will abuse their almost unlimited power, the magistrate 
must make an example of such cases as come before him, 
and terrify the force into moderation. _ It is absurd to expeet 
that we can perform a surgical operation on the whole body 
of men, and fill each man’s skull with intelligence; and it 
is quite as absurd to expect that, by any process, we shall 
induce clever and educated men to accept the pittance 
which accompanies a blue uniform. On the other hand, 
it is not to be imagined that the public will suffer quietly 
a repetition of such outrages as have been made public 
lately, Whether it be a false accusation of drunkenness, 
or an insalt directed against a man’s wife, it is the duty of 


racters, only too ready to take advantage of their small the victim to bring the matter before the proper authorities ; 
authority, and work it to their own personal advantage. and, looking at the present temper of the public, the 
Any one who is well acquainted with London life knows magistrate would feel bound to visit a proper and signal 
how notoriously this is the case; and how frequently inno- penalty on the guilty person. 
cent people are frightened into bribing policemen rather 
than encountering the shame of @ prosecution, with the 
chance of the policeman’s oath outweighing their evidence, MPEPOLTTAN 40ANS BUA, 
and secuting for the victim the disgrace of perished The Metropolitan Board of Works are in a strait for 
We way, this is so well ‘known that the astonishment want of money. Like other great improvers and projectors 
expressed over one or two exaniples of this corruption, their ideas grow faster than their income. The splendi| 
which have just been exposed, has surprised us. There are and the picturesque have the ineradicable fault that they 
few “men about town ” who have not stories about the hee- de not pay. The Main Drainage and other works of down- 
toring insolence of a policeman suddenly changing into Tight and undeniable utility have in them the great quality 
officious kindness upon his perceiving that the object of Of compensation; for even though the sewage of the 
his interested care was not so tipsy as he had imagined. | town should continue to be let to go to waste, as tp to the 
To provoke a half-intoxicated man into a quarrel, and then Present time it has unfortunately been, we hold that the 
marth him off to the station in the hope of extracting inhabitants of London and its environs would be amply 
a bribe from him on the way, is a means of obtaifing Temunerated for the heavy cost incurred, by the securities 
money which must natarally occur to men whd are con-!for general health and comfort which have been thus 
stantly offered bribes by persons who are really intoxicated. | obtained. The inhabitants of the Metropolis do not feel 
People who have been informed of such cases fancy, rightly equally sure that they will get the worth of the money 
ot wrongly, that they have a key to those mysterious they pay in improvement rates for the Thames Embankment, 
charges of assault which occasionally appear in the papers, |or for the widening of fashionable thoroughfares like that 
in which a policeman, who cannot show a scratch, com-/ proposed through Hamilton Place. Many things that are de- 
plains of the prisoner having knocked him down and sirable for the general good are too expensive when they come 
ill-treated him, all of which the defendant stoutly denies.|to be paid for by a particular section of the community. 
of such cases, however, do not appear in|As a rich nation it is all very well that we should have 
The accused person knows that it is very doubtful; magnificent quays in the capital; and dwellers in the 
he shall be able to get acquitted or not, for a] West End, who find the end of Park Lane too narrow, 





pe 


policeman’s testimony in a magistrate's court is strong. In |might very well pay for making a second and a straighter 
any case, he cannot escape a certain amount of disgrace,|opening into Piccadilly. But when Sir William Tite, in 


mae 


idle and thoughtless visitors to that capital, but to the 
fearful enhancement of taxation, debt; and the cost of 
living, to the great majority of the inhabitants, and to the 
no small embarrassment of his Imperial master. Hitherto 
the Metropolitan Board of Works has only had the power of 
imposing limited rates for each specific object. That limita- 
tion would henceforth be swept away ; and any sum, how- 
ever large, which might be necessary to pay any amount 
of interest on borrowed money, might be raised by way 
of rates in future, 

_What renders the threatened change of system peculiarly 
obnoxious, is the total abandonment, without excuse or ex- 
planation, of the principle laid down in the Report of the 
recent ,Committee on Local Taxation, that the burthen of 
all imposts for permanent improvements should be equally 
divided between the owners and the occupiers of property 
in the Metropolis. The justice of this distribution of lia- 
bilities is too palpable to need any words of argument ; 
the injustice of the opposite rule, which now prevails, is too 
flagrant for any attempt at palliation. Unable to induce 
the House of Commons to adopt the Bill on any other 
terms, Mr Lowe was obliged to consent that it should be 
referred toa Select Committee. But the constitution of 
that tribunal is not such as to reassure distrustful rate- 
payers that the measure will be recast in such a manner as 
to afford them any real security against grievous abuse. Mr 
Chambers and Mr Smith are the only unofficial members 
connected with the Metropolis whose names will be found 
on the Committee. This is the usual style of proceeding 
now in vogue at Westminster, where all remonstrance and 
complaint on the part of the people of the Metropolis is over- 
borne without scruple or disguise. We trust, nevertheless, 
that public attention will be fixed on the further progress 
of the Bill ; and that if not essentially modified in the 
Select Committee, it will be thoroughly discussed and 
altered before it is permitted to assume the form of law. 





THE PLAGUE OF GRATUITIES. 


Things have now come to such a pass that, so soon as a 
man leaves his own house, he finds himself confronted by 
the fact that there is scarcely anything he may wish to 
purchase which has not two values, nominal and actual. 
The nominal valae includes the cost of the article per se, 
along with the per-centage of profit which the seller's exu- 
berant fancy may dictate; the actual value includes both 
of these, along with a gratuity to the person who hands 
the article to him. Indeed, gratuities are now claimed as 
a right, and have become an inevitable tax upon nearly 
everything which a man, out of his own house, uses or 
consumes. So long as they were kept in moderation, 
and so long as they were accepted as a favour, it did not 
much matter; and one no more thought of grumbling at 
parting with the humble and harmless shilling which 


from the mere fact of his name »ppearing in the police! his own name and that of his colleagues of the Berkeley |custom gave the box-keeper, than a frequenter of chop- 





There are so many people who will suspect that| House Board, asked Parliament to give them new powers houses would have dreamed of refusing the time-honoured 


reports. 
he was actually guilty of the assault, in spite of all evidence, | Of taxing the householders of the whole Metropolis to any | penny to the waiter. 


But that is all over. It has come 


that a man is seldom found who has the moral courage to|extent that may be necessary for these and similar objects to be understood that you shall not receive any service 
brave this obloquy in pursuance of a public duty. For it|Of ornamentation or fashion, we cannot wonder that many from paid servants without returning them a gratuity 


is an imperative duty devolving upon the victim of such an|™members of that assembly should demur. 


| absurdly out of proportion to the amount of their ser- 





attempt that he should do his best to bring the author of 


Under the provisions of various special Acts, the Board vices, and also to the amount of their wages. The 


it to justice, There are certain despicable creatures who|0f Works have already borrowed about eight millions theory has been transformed into a system which is 
haunt this city and endeavour in broad daylight to extort |Sterling; and they have got the Government to bring in a become universal, and has every prospect of permanence. 


money from respectable persons by threatening to accuse 
them of unmentionable crimes ; and it is not often that a 
man has the presence of mind to turn round, as a gentle- 
man did a few months ago, and knock his accuser down. 
Yet the only means by which this vile system of terrorism 
can be abolished.is that a man should trust to the common 
sense of the public to clear him when he challenges his 
aceuser to meet him in a court of justice. Unfortunately 
the public is about as suspicious as the “force,” and is only 
too likely to reward the prosecutor for his heroism by 
depriving him of his character. 

We believe, however, that in most instances in which 
people have to complain of the insolence of the police, the 
police are not actuated by any desire to extort money, but 
merely by a wish to display their authority. We are of 
opinion that such was the fact in the case of the man 
and his wife who were grossly insulted the other evening 
by two policemen in St James's Park. Not only are police- 
men taught by their profession to put the worst construc- 
tion on the character of the people they meet; but they 
are inclined to look upon a man’s justification of himself as 
an insult directed against their experience and penetration. 
To remonstrate with a policeman is to challenge his judg 
ment; and to threaten him with the consequences of his 
rashness is to question his authority, which he holds to be 
absolute. If we are to believe the man whose case we 
have just mentioned—and the tone of his letter will lead 


Bill for them, whereby they seek authority for raising two Some little time ago the public were surprised by the 
millions more. If there was any promise, or even any ‘announcement that a theatre was to be opened on the new 
reasonable prospect, that this would be the last of it, there principle, that no gratuities whatever should be received 
might, perhaps, be less indisposition to concede their by the attendants. In other words, a theatrical manager 
demand. . But to do them justice, they do not stoop to any had suddenly come to the resolution of paying his 
such pretence. The two additional millions are wanted for own servants, instead of charging them for their places, 
immediate purposes, just to carry on the more pressing and allowing them to reimburse themselves out of 
schemes and designs on which they have set their hearts. the public. We are not sure that the innovation 
What is to follow after that we need not inquire, for we was welcomed by any general feeling of satisfaction ; 
shall certainly not be told. The Chancellor of the Ex- for no one heeds the donation of a shilling to a box 
chequer, who is so rigidly frugal regarding Imperial expen- or stall-keeper when he hands in exchange a bill of the 
diture, scoffs at the qualms of metropolitan yestries and play. But suppose that Mr Smith takes two of his 


ratepayers, respecting mere metropolitan outlay; and Mr 
Ayrton, who was a great economist once on a time, laughs 
at the fears of the town concerning extravagant expenditure 
by the Board of Works, which, he says, will be sufficiently 
held in check by requiring the consent of the Treasury to 
new metropolitan loans. The levity and indifference thus 
shown by the Government in the matter, ought to warn 
the people of London how little reliance they can place 
on mere official checks upon excessive outlay. Were the 
present Bill suffered to pass, establishing a consolidated 
stock, in which the Savings Banks deposits and the trust 
moneys of private persons might be legally invested under 
special provisions, mow for the first time proposed, the 
way would be opened to a new and boundless field of 
expenditure, such as M. Haussman has been carrying on 





Any one to do so—the appearence of himself and his wife 


for the last twenty years in Paris, amid the plaudits of the 





family with him to this theatre, and, between the acts, 
asked for three ices to be sent round to his box. How much 
should he have had topay? The original cost of the ices 
could not be more than threepence or fourpence each ; but 
the gentleman would find that he had to pay five shillings 
for the three ices—eighteenpence for each ice, and six- 
pence, at least, as a donation to the person who brought 
them, and who, if he were not so rewarded, would make a 
demand. Suppose the same individual, driving out into 
the country next day with two ladies, stops at an inn 
or an hotel to procure for them the mild refreshment of 
lemonade. Let us say that, to keep them in countenance, 
he resolves to drink the same harmless beverage himself, 
and consequently goes into the hotel and asks the landlord 
to send out three bottles. For each bottle, which could 
not have cost the landlord more than three halfpence, he 
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nays sitpence. The waiter who brings out the lemonade 
his forelock, and receives, at the least, sixpence. 
r, who has done nothing but stand by during the 
who has made an ineffectual attempt to 
shut the door of the carriage, touches his forelock, 
and receives, at the least, sixpence. Here, therefore, 
two and sixpence is paid for three articles which could 
be bought in a retail shop for a shilling. By what 
conceivable process of reasoning is it considered necessary 
to give an ostler, who attempts to shut the door of your 
carriage, sixpence? Men there are of such superhuman 
probity and resolution that they would refuse to submit to 
this levying of black-mail, and would order the coachman 
to drive on, leaving the ostler to curl his lip in scorn. But 
the majority of men, though they might not fear the scorn 
of an ostler, would consider themselves bound by the ordi- 
nary custom, and custom says that you shall pay an ostler 
sixpence for staring first at your horses’ legs and then at 
the occupants of the carriage. Nor is it less preposterous 
that a waiter who brings out three glasses on a tray should 
be paid sixpence for performing that piece of labour. 
Even if the landlord allowed his waiters to receive their 
wages from his customers, sixpence is an absurd payment 
for the man’s time and labour. And if the landlord expects 
his customers to pay his waiters, he might simplify the 
arrangement, and so far oblige his customers by adding the 
waiter’s wages to the price of his wares in the form of a 
per-centage. One may as well pay tenpence per bottle for 
three bottles of lemonade, as distribute half-a-crown for 
the same articles among the landlord and his servants. 


Bat these are very slight instances of the general system 
of extortion which now prevails—an extortion condoned 
by thoughtlessness or ostentation. It has even become the 
custom with people living at an hotel to have a private 
understanding with a particular waiter, and hand him 
quietly a shilling, or some such gratuity, after each meal. 
In return he sees that the gentleman or lady who thus 
favours him has always a nicely-situated table and swift 
attendance. This is even more absurd than the necessity 
under which a number of people who have been to a ball 
labour, of each giving their host’s groom or coachman a 
half-crown for unnecessarily and uselessly fussing about 
their cab or carriage. These instances might be indefinitely 
multiplied ; and it is only their universality which renders 
them important. It would not matter to the public 
if this or that gay young fellow, after dining at a 
fashionable restaurant, was in the habit of giving 
the waiter who had attended him half-a-crown. If 
such a thing happened only now and again, the 
waiter would look upon the half-crown as being of the 
money with which a particular kind of human being is 
soon parted; but it is when this system of giving un- 
meaning gratuities becomes universal, that it reaches the 
dimensions of a tax, which few people have the courage to 
dispute. What modern John Hampden would go into 
Blanchard’s, for example, enjoy a dinner consisting of 
several courses and flavoured with various sorts of wine, 
and then reward the waiter who attended him with a three- 
penny-piece? Of course, the waiter has properly no more 
right to the threepenny-piece than he has to the shilling 
which he would probably expect from people who are not 
patriots ; bat the law of custom is stringent. Perhaps the 
most absurd form of gratuity is the giving to the waiter 
who receives payment some trifle extra. This is constantly 
done, even in places where attendance is charged in the 
bill; so that not only does the proprietor make his 
customers pay his servants’ wages, but this particular 
servant, who has done nothing to serve the customer, is 
further rewarded. 

We advocate no extreme. The man who uncompro- 
misingly acts upon clear and logical principles—especially 
in hotels—will most likely lead a wretched life. But we 
must protest against the notion on the part of servants in 
general that they have a right to be paid for services given 
to their master’s friends. guests, or customers; and also 
against the prevalent weakness which perpetuates this notion. 
Whether it be the case of a footman, a coachman, or a 
waiter, the man is paid wages for doing a certain amount 
of work ; and in that work is incladed those trifling services 
to guests or customers which are at present so heavily 
taxed. ‘We would not do away with the chop-house penny, 
or the box-keeper’s shilling ; but we would have people 
take their own common-sense as their guide in giving any 
unearned gratuity, whether to ostler, chambermaid, game- 
keeper, or page. The demoralisation of servants by the 
ostentation of the vulgar rich is a positive evil. It may 
only be an annoyance to those who are less willing to have 
exorbitant calls made upon their purse; but it is positively 
bad and injurious to the servants themselves; and it is at 
present greatly on the increase. 
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THE GREAT CHANGE IN NEW ZEALAND. — 


Although each succeeding mail brings painful tidings 
from New Zealand of native ferocity and agyravated help- 
lessness amongst the Colonists, it is not by these shocking 
events that the minds of thinking politicians are most 
seriously impressed. The most embarrassing circumstance 
is the apparent absence of anything like good understanding 


between the Colonists and the Home authorities, Civili- | 


sation, in however crude a form, may be trusted to put a 
speedy end to mutilations and massacres carried on by 
asmall and savage minority of the population ; but there 
is no instinct in Colonies which can be trusted to secure 


either a lofty conception of their own duty, or a fair judg-. 


ment of the obligations of the mother State. England is 
ever held accountable for all the misfortanes of her 
Colonies, until the Imperial Government distinctly severs 
itself from responsibility for local acts and interests, 
When that severance comes, it is very apt to be a harsh 
and uncomfortable event under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, and in New Zealand these customary feelings 
of mortification and pique have been aggravated by the 


stimulated that policy beyond the strength it possessed in 


the colonial mind. We never instigated any systematic 
military operations for carrying it out. We let the Colo~ 
nists take the Maori lands, and we did our best to keep 
them, and to destroy the Maories when they resented the 
robbery. That is the beginning and the end of our responsi- 
bility. It is a heavy one, but not one which the Colonists 
can fairly reproach us with. 

Lord Carnarvon and Lord Granville had to consider 
whether we were to continue chargeable with so heavy a 
load. They decided in the negative, and the present 
Colonial Secretary has seldom displayed more vigour 
than in the despatch in which, severely reviewing the 
whole case, he positively notified the Colonists that they 
had been taken at their word; that their request for the 
withdrawal of British troops had been understood seriously, 
and granted once for all; and that no future responsibility 
could be undertaken by the British Government for the 
safety of the settlers in any part of New Zealand. The 
Colonists are greatly aggrieved at this declaration, and they 
seem to be supported in their discontent by the represen- 
tative of the Crown in the Colony. This must be attri- 


presence of terrible dangers which made the withdrawal buted to the severe local pressure of the difficulty which 
of Imperial protection seem positively inhuman. Set- has to be surmounted. The Home Government have to 
tlers who, with a weak, a variable, and parsimonious Colo-| decide whether the rights of the case do not demand that 
nial Government, find themselves face to face with indivi-|the taxpayers of this country should be saved the cost of 
dual peril of cannibal massacre, are not likely to discriminate | ¥®* operations for which they are in no way responsible. 
nicely the merits of the policy which has left them unpro-|And the decision of this point is rendered all the more 
tected, and they are certain to see their unprotectedness in | ©@8y, because the maintenance of the old system held out 
the worst possible light. It is admitted that the interposition 2° prospect of terminating the difficulty. As long as 
of the British Crown in times past has been most ineffectual, | British soldiers could be reckoned on to engage in a 
but in the retrospect it is imagined to have been all-suffi-, bush conflict, for which, in reality, they were even 
cient. It never conquered the Maories, and it always|less adapted than settlers,— the Colonists were certain 
irritated them by suggesting that the full force of the|20t to adopt either social or military arrangements such as 
Queen’s authority and power was brought in to oppress}Would permanently establish peace. The political and 
them; but now it is withdrawn the Colonists take a|®trategical peculiarities of the case all point to local treat- 
melancholy pleasure in imagining that under British|™ment. The Colonists say the Maories are in an impregnable 
military protection all was safe, and that without it the|°entre, and can pink the settlers on the circumference 
danger is insurmountable. Under these circumstances the|berever they please. If this is so, it is essentially a case 
first duty of all who can influence New Zealand opinion is| for which intermittent aid from the British army is the 
to discourage as far as possible all moody contemplation of |W" Wieldiest and most inapplicable of remedies. Observe 
existing difficulties, and all morbid brooding over the|that British arms have always failed, and that strong 
supposed advantages of the past, while securing for the |°°lomial measures have never yet been tried with any 


Colonists in their truly unfortanate plight all the sympathy |Tesponsible feeling that the work must be done. The 
which Englishmen who live at home at ease are bound to| Colonists say that we are condemning them to a task of 
extend to them. extermination. In reply, we can only urge that the likeliest 









aia tain way to avoid that contingency is to face it and understand, 
The British Government is indeed responsible wl OY in a i ig ay 
obligation of avoiding it if possible by measures of strategy 
and policy. New Zealand Britons need have no fear about 
“the heart of the empire.” It is cordially with them. So 
are the heads of our statesmen. Head and heart alike 
dictate the observance of that abstention which will lead 
the Colonists to meet and dispose of their great difficulty 
in a manly spirit, and with a practical wisdom heretofore 
totally absent both from Imperial and local. policy. 


present situation, but only because it is responsible for 
encouraging the Colonists’ land policy. The Maories still 
hold with fidelity and persistency to their very natural 
idea that they are entitled to the land of their own country, 
They do not vary their song ; it is the same whenever they 
have the opportunity of singing it. ‘“ We are Maories, 
with New Zealand for our country. Bethink you. There 
has been fixed between you and us a great gulf, even the 
ocean. Why did not you take thought before you crossed 
over hither? We did not cross over from hence to you. 
Away with you from our country to your own country in 
the midst of the ocean.”” These are the latest wild Molian 
breathings of savage opinion. The Governor writes home 














THE CASE OF FANNY OLIVER. 
A poor woman has been left for death on the scaffold at 


that they mean irreconcilable hostilities to the Colonists, Worcester because the one-hundredth part of a grain of 
If they do, they only mean what all the utterances of the|4rsenic was found in the stomach of her deceased husband ! 
unfriendly Maories have meant since these difficulties|For the credit of science, if not for the sake of justice, we 
began. They might have been stopped a quarter of a|bope that Mr Secretary Bruce will not hesitate to respite, 
century ago by an equitable and enlightened policy.|Without delay, the unhappy victim of this hideous mis- 
But to such a policy the Colonists were unequal, and|carriage of law. Baron Pigott told the jury, as it was his 
Earl Grey, as the instrument of Imperial Government, |duty to do, that before they’took into consideration the 


encouraged them in resisting the plain promptings of jus- 
tice and prudence. There were not wanting men twenty 
years ago to foretel all that has come to pass. “Any 
attempt,” said one in 1848, “at spoliation of the New 
Zealanders will be most likely followed by a general war. 
As suspicions of such intentions on our part are already 
current, it is the duty of the Legislature to announce in 
unambiguous terms that such is not its intention ; and as 
a proof of its sincerity to revoke the objectionable clauses, 
which the local authorities have feared to publish.” Here 
was the fountain and origin of the evil—Imperial support 
of local aggressions on native rights, which might have 
been easily and cheaply satisfied if the attempt had been 
made in good faith. To charge us with the responsibility 
of the present troubles, because we have quite lately sent 
troops to the Colony and sanctioned heavy taxation of the 
Colonists to support an auxiliary system of defence, is to 
take a very limited view of our responsibilities, and at the 
same time a too unfavourable view of our disposition 
towards the Colonists. We are even more responsible than 
Colonists care to remember for the Maori troubles, because 
we have again and again sanotioned the bad local policy 










question of any presumable motive of murder they must 
first be satisfied that proof had been given. Imputations, 
suspicions, and circumstances unaccounted for ought not 
to be suffered to weigh a feather in the scales until that 
paramount question was settled; yet it is but too clear, 
from the account published of the trial, that the jury 
disregarded the injunctions of the judge, and, because they 
believed Fanny Oliver guilty of still cherishing an old 
love, convicted her of poisoning her husband, without any 


evidence that he had been poisoned at all. 


We put aside altogether the touching appeal, not for 
mercy, but for justice, made by the accused before hearing 
from the Bench the announcement of her doom, Com- 
passion and leniency are terms of holy meaning, and they 
would be desecrated if interposed in such a case between the 
hangman and his prey. Public justice and public decency 
are the only sanctions that can be invoked on such an 
occasion. Dr Hill, a practitioner of great experience, to 
whom were submitted for analysis two jars, one containing 
the contents of the stomach, and the other the intestines 
themselves, found by Reinsch’s test no trace whatever in 


either. He then resorted to the test invented by Marsh, which . 


by which those troubles were developed. But we never|consists in burning portions of the questioned matter in a 
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jet of gas made from zinc and sulphuric acid, and the flame 
of which changes from yellow to grey when arsenic is 
present. The modification of tint is of course proportionate 
to the amount of the poisonous element, and when this 
amount is small the mutation of colour is commensurately 
slight. Applied to the contents of the first jar, the flicker- 
ing accuser gave a verdict of acquittal; when applied to 
that of the second, its tongue hissed so equivocally that 
the practised analyst could only gather from it an admission 
that there was present an infinitesimal quantity of arsenic. 
But it is notorious that the gas used is never certain of 
being itself wholly free from the presence of the fatal 
ingredient. Dr Hill does not think there was any in what 
he used ; but'is it upon evidence like this we are to allow 
the wife of a working man to bé strangled like a dog? 
We say advisedly the wife of a working man; because 
without the incidents arising from the fact of his poverty, 
and of the use made of his little savings, which were with- 
drawn from a building society some months before his 
death, the case for -the prosecution would not have been 
credible at all. The unhappy woman says that*her husband 
was cognisant of the withdrawal or with the chief portion 
of it, and proof, one way or other, there is none. She got 
a neighbour to write several letters to her old sweetheart ; 
and she seems to have spoken foolishly and recklessly on 
two occasions, as rich women sometimes do, as well as those 
who are poor; but it is simply scandalous and revolting to 
think that rubbish of this sort, when capped by the doubt- 
ful medical discovery of the hundredth part of a grain of 
poison, is to be set up as a pretext for puting to death 
within the precincts of a prison a poor defenceless woman. 

Can any one believe that a responsible public prosecutor, 
if we had such a functionary, would have allowed a case 
like this to be brought into court upon such a farrago of 
inconclusive evidence as we have described ? 





Correspondence, 


THE GUARDIANS OF ST PANCRAS AND THE 
POOR-LAW BOARD. 

Sir,— Permit me to call your attention more particularly 
than you might afford to it as a matter of passing news—to 
the contest now going forward between the om oo Board 
and the Guardians of St Pancras, 

I have no hesitation in saying that there is a most despotic 
disposition in the coterie at Gwydyr House ; aud that their 
centralising spirit and insulting demeanour towards the 


THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 
Spectrum Analysis. Six Lectures delivered in 1868, 
_ before the Society of Apothecaries of London. By 
Henry Roscoe, B.A., Ph. D., F.B.S., &c. London: 
Macmillan and Oo. 
[Second Notice.} 

In a former article we pointed out how, by Spectrum Ana- 
lysis, novel but certain knowledge as to the composition of 
the sun and the stellar universe has been obtained. It is now 
our purpose to show how important has been the application 
of the process in the province of chemistry. The two pioneers 
of the scientific world in this department are a German 
chemist and a German physicist, Bunsen and Kirchhoff ; but 
although much is due to the labours of these philosophers, 
it must not be supposed that the ground was before their 
time quite untrodden. In the year 1752 Thomas Melville, 
while experimenting on certain coloured flames, observed 
the peculiar yeflow soda band, but he failed to recognise 
its cause and importance. In 1822 Brewster introduced 
his monochromatic lamp, in which the soda light is used, 
to show the refrangibility of different colours. This philo- 
sopher soon after discovered that the reddish nitrous oxide 
gas possessed the property of absorbing solar light, and 
resolving the spectrum into a series of bright and dark 
bands. Similar discoveries were made by Sir John Herschel 
and Professors Daniel and Miller, of the existence of bands 
in the flame of cyanogen, bromine, iodine, &e., and led the 
way to the sure foundation on which the chemistry of spec- 
trum analysis now securely rests. 

In the year 1826, Fox Talbot experimenting upon certain 
metallic salts, as lithia, strontia, &., observes of them: 
‘The red fire of the theatres, examined in the same way, 
gave a most beautiful spectrum, with many light lines or 
maxima of light.” In the following year Herschel, writing 
of the results of his investigations into the properties of 
coloured flames, observes: ‘‘‘The colours thus contributed 
by different objects to flame afford in many cases a ready 
and neat way of detecting extremely minute quantities of 





. | them.” 


The most important observation was that made by Pro- 
fessor Swan in 1857, on the salt of sodium; he detected 
by spectrum analysis the one two-million-five-hundred- 
thousandth part of a grain of soda by its yellow light. 
Bunsen has since been able to recognise a much smaller 
quantity, and he found that there is hardly any substance 
that does not contain soda. It exists in the dust in the 
furniture, and on our clothes; particles of it float in the 
air we bredthe, and it is given off with the smoke of the 
cigar: so that while examining the spectra of incandescent 


Guardians of different parishes who exercise their rights, and | substances, flashes of yellow light appear as these atoms aro 


those of the ee is simply intolerable. To resist the 
clique at Gwydyr House is an imperative duty on the part 
of guardians and parishes. if they wish to maintain econowy, 
low rates, parochial independence. and self. res 

You will perceive, by turning tu the reportsof recent parochial 
meetings at St Pancras, that the Poor-Law Board accuses the 
Guardians of dereliction of duty and inhumanity, that the 
Iuspe-tor of the Board, Dr Markham, complains of Dr Harle 
also because one Mary Allen came by her death Frade & 
alleged neglect, and on account of other cuses where it was 
asserted there was a want of humanity or care. Sir, 
there can be no doubt in the mind of any one acquainted 
with these matters that the whole thing is a scheme of the 


volatilised and instantly burnt up. The spectroscope has 
demonstrated that common salt and iron are the two most 
universally diffused substances we know of. In 1860, Pro- 
fessor Bunsen happening to examine the spectrum of the 
alkalies left from the evaporation of a quantity of mineral 
water from Diirkheim, in the Palatinate, he noticed some 
bright-coloured lines in a particular part, which he had 
never seen before, and at once concluded that they 
belonged to a new metul. In a short time he succeeded 
in detecting and separating two new metals, rubidium 
and caesium, by the evaporation of forty tons of the 





Board to break down the independent spirit of the St Pancras 
Guardians, which very much obstructs Mr Goschen and his! 
subordinates in their desire to centralise, and have the power | 
of levying rates and expending them as they Jike. Aun evil 
influeuce is constantly at work fostering antagonism and | 
intrigue against such of Guardians as will not fall in 
with the bureaucratic views of the Board. 
_ Dr Harley is a map of reason and humanity, and utterly. 
incapable of doing anything harsh or unfeeling to the sick or 
healthy poor of the parish. But these allegations help to get’ 
up a cry in favour of a more considerate treatment of the 
penn in order to which a transfer of authority from the 
uardians to the Poor-Law Board it is pretended is essential. | 
When Mr Hardy meditated his scheme of building Lunatic 
Asylums at an oppressive cost to the ratepayers, the Depart- 
ment got up a wild cry of indignation against the inhumanity 
of guardians and of parishes ;xand as Mr Goschen endorses 
Mr Hardy's policy, he would not disdain the aid of similar 
means and devices. On every Board there is now a certain 
prt epeipnele Guardians not elected by the ratepayers, 
outvo' e ratepayers’ representatives, and into 

hands of the Poor-L w Board, nepiend ues 
e gist of the affair at St Pancras is, that poor per-, 
sons, before they are in a fit state to do sla iens Ae nebit. 


mineral water, from which he obtained about 200 grains 
of the mixed metals. Moreover, he perceived that 
the metallic chlorides of these new substances resemble 
the chloride of potassium so nearly in spectrum and che- 
mical character that a refined prismatic analysis could 
alone determine the difference. The spectrum or absorp- 
tion bands of the three substances exhibit two red lines in 
the red part, and two violet lines in the indigo, while the 
green and yellow part of the spectrum is continually ab- 
sorbed. The two red lines in the rubidium spectrum are 
less refrangible than those in the potassium, and that of 
caesium is distinguished by two blue lines in the diffuse 
middle part of the spectrum. Rubidium derives its name 
from ruvidus, on account of the fine red colour of its lines ; 
but the two violet lines are even more splendid, and serve 
as the most delicate test of the presence of the metal. 
Caesium derives its name from its two remarkable sky-blue 
coloured lines, and it exhibits none in the red part of the 
spectrum. It>is now found that this new metal rubidium 
is abundantly distributed throughout Europe and North 
America, and M. Grandeau has detected it by this process 


of wishing to be released from medical. superintendence in the ashes of beetroot, tobacco, coffee, tea, and grapes. 


This is the case in all our hospitals ;and if those institutions 
were subjected to sinister espionage, and their governing’ 
bodies abused whenever poor persons hasten their death by 
prematurely leaving, there would be no difficulty in getting 
up an outery. : 
Dr Harley is too wise and honourable a man to turn out 
the poor at the bidding of any one,—but the pretended bid- 
ding I do not believe. The fact is, the Poor-Law Board are 
ng the late ex-officio Chairman of St Pancras to damage 
the Guardians to the very utmost in the eyes’of the unin- 
formed public. Mr Goschen wishes to carry the Metropolitan 
ay cs l mreng ne House in spite of all opposition, and 
inhumeaty accomplish this is to create a false cry of 
am of, opinion, Sir, that the way to defeat the centrali- 
cation . schemes and jobbery of Gwydyr House is for the 
= to organise a thorough system of opposition both 
a sae eoantey and to appeal not only to the Metro- 
’ paleo to the Provincial public, which would bring 
Hones oP e to their senses and fix the attention of the 
on of Commons on the — ity ed Departmental Re- 
. am, &c., 


It exists, also, in various mineral waters and, in fact, is 
very general. Traces of various other metals are met with 
in the same vegetables. Thus, the spectrum of tobacco 
shows the presence of lithium, potassium, rubidium, &c. 
Soon after Bunsen’s discovery of his two new alkaline 
metals, a third was made known by our countryman Mr 
Crookes; and in the year 1861 he sent to the Exhibition a 
very small portion of a new element obtained from a seleni- 
ferous deposit in the Hartz. This body gives a most 
beautiful tint to flame, and produces a very characteristic 
bright green line in the spectrum between D and B, close 
to the latter; it was, therefore, called thallium by its dis- 
coverer. This line has become most interesting to the 
toxicologist, as the metal proves*to be a virulent poison 
The method for detecting the presence of thallium in a 
poisoned animal by means of spectrum analysis is extremely 
simple, “but under certain circumstances the very delicacy 
of the test becomes in itself a danger.” 


Several other metals have ‘been discovered by this 
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method, as indium in 1864, by Professors Reich and 





Richter. But the most interesting and practical application of 
spectrum analysis is that of Professor Roscoe to the impor- 
tant branch of steel-making,.known as the Bessemer pro- 
cess; which, if not stopped at the right moment, spoils 
the whole charge of five tons of metal. Steel differs from 
cast iron in containing less carbon, and by the Bessemer 
process the carbon is actually burnt out of the molten 
white-hot cast-iron by a blast of atmospheric air which is 
sent through it. As the oxygen of the air burns out the 
earbon and silicon which the iron contains, the burning gas 
issues from the mouth of the furnace. This flame varies 
in appearance, and it is of the utmost importance that the 
operation should be stopped instantly when the proper 
moment has arrived. If stopped too soon, the metal 
retains so much carbon that it crumbles under the hammer ; 
if continued a few seconds too long, the molten metal is so 
viscid that it cannot be poured into the moulds. Experience 
had hitherto enabled the good workman to judge of the right 
time by the appearance of the flame, when the air sbould be 
turned off; but by those uninitiated into this peculiar appear- 
ance of the flame no difference can be detected. By the help 
of the spectroscope, however, Professor Roscoe has determined 
the exact moment for cutting off the blast. The spectrum of 
the flame in its various phases revealed complicated masses 
of dark absorption bands and bright lines, showing that a 
variety of substances were present in the flame in a state of 
incandescent gas ; and by a careful comparison of these with 
well-known spectra of other bodies, Mr Roscoe ascertained 
the presence of sodium, potassium, lithium, iron, carbon, 
phosphorus, hydrogen, and nitrogen in the flames. Thus, 
what previously depended upon the quickness of vision of 
a skilled eye, has become a simple matter of exact scientific 
observation. Of all the spectra tnat have been determined, 
those of sodium and iron are the most important and 
interesting. In that of sodium, the absorption band is of 
the purest yellow, condensed into a double line of intense 
brilliancy on a dark ground. The iron spectrum, on the 
contrary, is crossed by multitudes of bright lines of all 
intensities and colours. The calcium spectrum has one 
bright green band in the orange, a red line in the yellow, 
and a well-defined line in the indigo. That of strontium 
is crossed ‘by many red lines separated by dark intervals ; 
there is also a bright blue line between the orange and 
yellow, and an orange ‘line in the blue. The lithium 
spectrum is, characterised by one crimson band in the 
orange, and that of barium, by seven broad green bands in 
the yellow and green. Thus, the position, colour, and 
nature of the spectra of upwards of thirty metals have 
been accurately determined, besides those of elementary 
gases, and that of the electric spark and lightning. 

Bunsen and Kirchoff were not aware that by an increase _ 
of temperature new bright lines were added to some of 
the spectra. This discovery was reserved for Professor 
Tyndall while examining the spectrum of chloride of 
lithium, which with a low temperature shows, as we have 
seen, only one band in the orange, but with the hotter 
flame of hydrogen gas-shows another band in the yellow ; 
and with the heat of electric spark the spectrum acquired 
another brilliant blue band between the orange and 
yellow. Valuable results have been obtained on submitting 
other substances to examination under a higher tempera- 
ture ; and Professors Phicker and Hittorf found that many 
non-metallic bodies, such as nitrogen and sulphur, give two 
distinctly different spectra in change of temperature, and 
that the transition from one spectrum to the other is 
sudden. That of sulphur is particularly striking, for at 
the moment it attains its maximum brightness one spectrum 
disappears and gives place to a second of the richest and 
most brilliant character. When the temperature is lowered 
the first spectrum reappears. Professor Pliicker attributes 
these changes to the existence of the elements in two 
allotropic conditions. Dr Robinson's experiments on a 
number of gases and vapours enclosed in glass tubes show 
that as great a change is produced by pressure as by heat. 
This is especially observed in the examination of hydrogen 
gas. Important results in these investigations have accrued 
from the use of an improved form of spectroscope, having 
several prisms combined, which greatly increases the dis- 
persive power of the instrument. But it is also found that 
the more the light is drawn out, as it is termed, into its special 
varieties, the greater is the intensity of light which it is 
required to employ in order to get it to pass through a com- 
plicated number of prisms. It is, however, unnecessary to 
trouble the reader with a description of the instrument, which 
is fully explained in Professor Roscoe's pages. Suffice it to 
say that the particular arrangements, mechanical and 
optical, were successfully overcome by the ingenuity and 
skill of Mr Browning. 

Turning for a moment to the investigation of another 
department, that of organic chemistry, not less interesting 
and valuable results have been arrived at. Dr. Thudi- 
chum, in an invaluable report prepared for the Privy 
Council in 1868, “ on the chemical identification of disease,” 
has done an immense service to science and to medicine in 
the application of the spectroscope to the examination of 
the tissues and fluids of the animal body. His labours 
have already been rewarded with the discovery of several 
new bodies, and, as various metallic substances occur 
nutrically in the human frame as normal or abnormal 
ingredients, he may yet be further rewarded by the dis- 
covery of other new bodies. The burnt ash of the human 
body produces a splendid spectrum, and many new coloured 
lines appear in various parts of a dark field. The colouring 





matters of the blood exhibit spectral phenomena of 3— 
highly interesting character. This discovery we owe to 
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"are seen in the clearest possible light. 
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Professor Stokes. The pure hematine of the blood 
shows four or five absorption bands in the yellow and 

n portions of the spectrum. The spectrum can be 
seen from the thinnest layer of blood, or even a 
single globule fixed upon glass in the manner in 
which microscopists are wont to preserve blood globules ; 
a fact of the utmost importance in the discovery of 
blood, particularly in cases where attempts have been 
made to destroy its traces by washing or otherwise. This 

icular method of research is carried out by attaching 
the spectroscope to the microscope in the manner devised 
by Messrs. Sorby and Browning, and with proper precau- 
tions the presence of the minutest quantities of matter will 
be indicated. The one two-thousandth part of a grain of 
the red colouring matter of the blood has been detected in 
this way, and the method of microscopic spectrum an- 
alysis must every year become a more and more trusted 
and valued means of research in medico-legal investi- 
gations. 





Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry 
Crabb Robinson, Barrister-at-Law, F.S.A. Selected 
and Edited by Thomas Sadler, Ph.D. In Three 
Volumes. London: Macmillan and Co. 


These huge volumes of literary conglomerate are exceed- 
ingly interesting. Students of biography and history will 
snatch at them with avidity; and ‘general readers,” 
worthy of the name, will gloat over a treasure which 
excites perpetual curiosity, without demanding particular 
severity of thought. For Mr Robinson was not in any true 
sense either a literary man or a philosopher So that, 
having no pet theories to promulgate, but being a good 
observer, and having beéome a recorder simply of facts and 
phenomena connected with the remarkable persons whom 
he encountered in the course of a long life, the reminis- 
cences and letters which fill these volumes are valuable 
and attractive, from the fact that the manner of the writer 
does not interfere with or mar his matter, and that the 
matter is not overweighted or made tortuous by subtleties 
of speculation. Nor is this statement the less true that 
Coleridge, Goethe, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and other profound 
people, occupy a large space, or have a great deal to say in 
the work. Mr Robinson’s style is not in the least pretentious 
or obtrusive, but is simple, workmanlike, and transparent, 
and is therefore an excellent medium through which to 
view the peculiarities of men greater than the writer's self. 
In fact, Mr Robinson does not stand offensively in front of 
his army of heroes, but rather behind them, in such a way 
as to be himself, if not invisible, yet subordinate, while they 
The meaning of 
this is that he was not a gross egotist. Mr Robinson was 
the personification of good sense and good judgment, with- 
out, however, the intellectuality and spirituality which. 
united with sense and judgment, make genius. He was 
not a man of genius, he was a man of talent; but with 
high ability he possessed the utmost truthfulness and con- 
scientiousness of nature, so that his intellectual deficiencies 
were compensated by a noble endowment of the humaner 
attributes. Original insight and vision were not his, but 
he had large and intelligent sympathies; and while in 
literary or creative ability he was not the equal of the least 
of the men whose genius and foibles he so admirably pre- 
serves, he was a fit companion alike for the small and the 
great. From amiable Charles Lamb to leonine Goethe is 
a wide stretch ; yet Henry Crabb Robinson was equally at 
home in the company of both. In literary matters he 
prpeens epenrs of universal appreciation which did not, 

wever, belong to the most profoundly penetrative order 
of criticism. Hence, although, like abler men, he may have 
missed some of theimport of what fell from thelips of Blake, 
Coleridge, and Goethe, he never seems to have been carried 
off his feet vither to heights above or into depths benexth, 
but to have stood steadily on solid ground, never altogether 
helpless, but always more or less able to see, however faintly, 
the stormy and often nebulous drift of their ideas. If he 
did not wholly understand these singular men, it is quite 
manifest that he enjoyed them, even in what may be called 
their incomprehensible moods. It was this wide, honest 
sympathy with human character—a keen admiration for 
what was noble in men, united to a wise and human 
tolerance for human frailties and egcentricities—which 
made him so competent a diarist. Modest without pride, 
and sensible without vanity, he was fully able to take a 
fair measure of his own powers. With strong literary 
leanings, he withstood the allurements to a literary career ; 
and although possessing sound legal ability, he had the 
good sense to retire from the Bar, where he would never 
have failed to make rather more than a competence, but 
in connection with which he could have won neither great 
wealth nor great fame. His good fortune brought him 
into contact with the greatest and the best minds of 
England and Europe during one of its most interesting 
— and his Anglo-German education, in no sense 

ical, well qualified him to profit by what he saw and 
heard in the course of his long life and many wanderings, 
and to record his experiences in a manner which men of 
genius could not equal, simply because they are seldom 
willing to assume the humble function of recording the 
characteristics and good sayings of contemporsry people, 
whose equals or superiors they really are, or may imagine 
themselves to be. Of all authors, it is impossible for a 
diarist to suppress his own personality ; and naturally, Mr, 


tive people. The fact is, however, that personality, if not 


the over-soul, is at least the sub-soul of 


a diary ; and 


without personality of a genuine, unmistakable sort, no 


book of the kind would be worth a rush. 


The reader of 


these volumes may seldom be able to forget who it is that 
writes them, but he will not often find any offence in the 
writer's style and matter, which, though good of their kind, 
are never offered as a substitute for, or are put in competition 
with, the better things which are recorded from the lips of 


greater men. 
interpose in the first 1a 
achieves his end mainly by 
fairly in front of the picture. 


Since it is a necessity that the diarist must 
n, it is surely something if he 
keeping his heroes fully and 
In the egotism of these 
volumes there is a certain modesty and temperateness of 
statement which are altogether pleasing, and preclude the 


possibility of pity or laughter at the expense of the good- 


natured, tender-hearted writer. : 


Henry Crabb Robinson was born in 1775. He came of 


arace of Dissenters, no way distinguished genealogically ; 


but morally excellent people, and comparatively well-off 
His early education was in 
keeping with his position, not better; and though his edu- 
cational opportunities improved greatly in later years, it 
cannot be said that he ever became a scholar in the severely 
classical meaning of that term. In a delightful paper at 
the end of the third of these volumes, Professor De 
Morgan, in speaking of the early education of the writer, 
observes that ‘“‘ there was little chance of H. O. R. picking 


in a worldly point of view. 


We have no doubt, indeed, that it will even seem to a few 
something like an offence that any man, not otherwise 
distinguished in literature, should dare to write such a 
work at all, and put his name to it. Then, should the 
writer escape, there is always the charm of getting a blow 
at the editor, who will be sure to make the blunder of 
giving either too much or too little, as the critic may 
choose to fancy. For our own part, we may say that, 
although the work seems to us large, and might have been 
less, yet it is either good, or we have misunderstood its 
value. Now that the volumes have been published, it 
would be a pity to suppress or lose any of the materials 
which compose them, even although it was only Henry 
Crabb Robinson who had the infinite patience to gather 
them together. The author was far enough from being 
either a great man or a hero, and was as far from claiming 
to be either the one or the other. Still, he was able, 
accomplished, liberal-minded, and genial, to a notable ex- 
tent. He was neither a poet nor a philosopher, neither 
a literary nor an artist, neither a wit nor a humorist. 
Yet he had some power to appreciate poets and poetry, 
philosophers and philosophy, literature, art, wit, and 
humour, and the men to whom these were a pastime or a 
profession. Moreover, while he was accessible to all such 
men, he had himself easy access to them. With a good 
eye for character, and with considerable tolerance, if not 
actual love, for the characteristics and eccentricities of 
genius, he seems to have been a bee peculiarly well fitted 
to suck and secrete the occasional honey to be gathered in 





up a taste for the classics under such teachings: it would 
be surprising if he learnt as much that such a taste 
existed. The boy who was to be thé associate of Goethe, 
Schiller, Coleridge, Wordsworth, &c., must have had an 
innate power of appreciating the beautiful and the imagi- 
native, or must have grown it in some way which no account 
of him distinctly states.” The fact is, Mr Robinson had a 
natural taste for literature, as well as a large sympathy 
with all intellectual avocations ; and, by such instrumen- 
talities, a man of good ability always learns much privately 
which he can never acquire either in school or college. 
This was evidently the case with H.C. R., whose love for 
books, and the makers of books, as well as for all men who, 
by any kind of art, could utter an idea, never seems to 
have deserted him, even in his old age. He studied at 
Jena, where his acquaintance with German authors and 
German poetry and philosophy commenced ; he was bred 
to the- law, and for awhile served in a solicitor’s office in 
London ; and latterly, after fulfilling some engagements on 
the Times newspaper, and on the inheritance of a small 
annual income, he studied forthe Bar, to which he was 
called in 1813, at the age of thirty-eight, and from which 
he retired in 1828, at the age of fifty-three, having, during 
the fifteen years of his practice, earned for himself so fair 
a competence that he was enabled to spend a handsome sum 
annually on charity. 

From 1828 onward, he devoted himself to the cultiva- 
tion of literary society, and the heaping together of literary 
treasures, gathered, for the most part, directly from the 
mouths of the men and women who minted them. Nor is 
the fact altogether unworthy of notice that Mr Robinson’s 
theological position did not in the least interfere with his 
diaristic accumulations in the best and highest literary 
spheres. Unorthodox and creedless Christian as he was he 
does not appear to have suffered in the least from the spirit 
of social ostracism, which used sometimes to be as cruel as|* 
murder in its effects upon inoffensive and meritorious 
persons. Of course the good point is, that literary and 
artistic people are far less exacting in theological specula- 
tion than the earnest members of general society. With 
the former a good life is a very good creed, and offers an 
efficient basis for honourable intercourse and for the ex- 
change of all refined, humane, and reasonable courtesies. 
Hence the success of Mr Robinson in acquiring, conciliating, 
and retaining to the last, as large and diverse a circle of 
friends as any single person ever possessed. He was born 
in a Calvinistic nest ; and one of his earliest recollections 
refers to a catechism which he learnt, and in which occurred 
this: ‘‘ Dear child, can you tell me what you are?” the 
answer being, “Iam achild of wrath like unto others,” 
But Mr Robinson coming in contact with men liberal in 
politics and religion,.soon emerged from the murky cloud- 
land of Calvinism into perfect intellectual freedom; re- 
mained open, susceptible, and independent; and retained 
to the last the power of viewing the profoundest questions, 
if not in their widest, yet in quite other than their con- 
ventional relations. In 1839, at the age of sixty-four, we 
find him writing: “It is a great defect when the mind 


singularly erratic and unbalanced genius. 
Robinson's judgments of men, when he fully understood 
them, were intelligent and generous. 
poised, and he had too little of the power of original 
genius to entertain violent dislikes. 
power of violent admiration; as, for instance, in the case 
of Wordsworth and Goethe, attacks upon whom easily 
provoked in him feelings of resentment. 
for writing in the Hzaminer an article on Wordsworth’s 
poetry which did not exactly square with his own ideas on 
the subject. 
the party of progress in politics and religion, and naturally 
had little regard for the obstructives. 
anything but exclusive, as these volumes bear ample 
witness. 
College, London, in connection with which he did excellent 
service, especially in helping to maintain the liberal cha- 
racter of its management and administration. In death, 
too, as in life, he was a benefactor to it. 


the gardens and wild places of literature, and among 
literary society. These volumes may be commended as 
proofs. Let the reader turn to those portions which refer to 
the author's intercourse with the English group, including 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and Lamb; and to the 
German group, which had for its luminous centre Goethe 
and Schiller, and he will find how catholic were Mr Robin- 
son’s sympathies, and how capable he therefore was of being, 
if not a first-rate, at least an excellent diarist. The passages 
which relate to Blake. the poet and artist, are also exceed- 


ingly curious and valuable, as affording vivid glimpses of that 
As a rule, Mr 


His mind was evenly 


He had, however, a 
He cut Hazlitt 


He was, also, of course, strongly attached to 
But his circle was 


He was long a leading spirit in University 


Altogether, these volumes contain the record of a sin- 


gularly lengthened, mentally active, intelligent, and not 
unfraitful life. 
Robinson’s own career, but his work is chiefly valuable for 


There is something instructive about Mr 


he vast body of gossip and reminiscence it contains re- 


garding the famous men and women of our own country 
and the countries of Europe. Something more than a 
mere glimpse is afforded of the literary history of the past 
sixty years; and we may fairly say that the person who 
carefully reads the book will find bimself richly rewarded 
with a great variety of entertaining anecdote, wise or witty 
sayings, and with a rapid but intelligent account of many of 
the most famous works published since the beginning of 
the present century. 





Sally Cavanagh ; or, the Untenanted- Graves, A Tale 
of Tipperary. By Charles J, Kickham, Dublin: 
W. B. Kelly. 

This is a singular book, written by a singular man. To 


most readers of newspapers the name of Charles J. Kick- 
ham will be familiar; and they will regard with some 
interest the fact that the dedication of this story is dated 
from Woking Convict Prison. 
sketches of the lives of O'Leary, Luby, O'Donovan Rossa, 
and others connected with Mr Kickham in writing and 
publishing the /rish People—the paper which eventually 
got them into trouble i 


The preface, also, contains 


But it would do a great injustice 


begins to ossify, and to be so confined to fixed ideas as not|¢, 4 book which is in many respects remarkable, to assume 


to be able to shift its position, and see things from all 
sides.” Fortunately, mental ossification did not overtake 
him. His mind, though not great, was not of the kind to 
get shut or hardened against the influence of great ideas 


that it is merely a Fenian story, written for political pur- 
poses, and dictated by political animosity. It is very far 
from being anything of the kind. It is a tale of Irish life, 
showing everywhere evidences of minute and faithful 


or any important human interest. With a loving and| observation, full of quaint illustrations of Irish character, 
unfaltering memory for the past of his own life, he seemed| ang not unfrequently exhibiting glimpses of genuine 


to live in the latest years of it with an almost boyish} } ymour, 


Unfortunately, Mr Kickham has called the bad 


vitality. He may be truly said to have kept intellectually | oharacter of the tale Mr Grindem—which is, not only not 


alive until his death; and when he died in 1867, aged 


ninety-two, he died a Wholesome unity, mind and body|author’s intention, and 


slipping the anchor together, not the one before the other. | ¢ 
as we see often in men who survive to an extreme old age. 


We have described these volumes as literary conglo- 
merate ; and this is true, notwithstanding the fact that the 
materials are strung upon the thread of Mr Robinson’s owa 
autobiography. It would be easy to make objections to 








Robinson does not succeed in doing so—a fact which will 
no doubt jar on the nerves of a few preternaturally sensi- 


PEEING Se gn Meee eBahat cg NA WN NEE GAAP RL ite TINAT, TS 
FO en Ee eee Oe - en ~ — . - o 


the figure which the writer himself makes in the book, 


an Irish name, but is also a name which reveals the 


is therefore a mistake — and 
urther, the introductory chapters suggest that ‘ 


Cavanagh’ is to be simply the narration of how this 
landlord, Grindem, persecuted an honest peasant, named 
Connor Shea. 
was Mr Kickham’s original aim; but his artistic 
would seem, in this instance, to have oveciiiea te § 
bias, and we are therefore spared the necessity of having to 


We are not without a suspicion that such 
pathies 
political 
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ie . — “4 H i ening intently. They 
“a novel with a ” Once having introduced | upon. her knees and elbows, watch'ng and listen 
of cad bis 


us to the bad squire future victims, the story 


branches off into other directions, embracing all manner of escapes 
pees sl happy illustrations of character, and clever} Tommy, nor Nickey. Sally Cavanagh feels an almost irrepres- 


sketches of men and women. Yet, while there is no 

e of any moral in these intermediate chapters, there 
is never wanting in the book a current of warm sympathy 
with the sufferings of the Irish peasantry; and there are 
several very touching passages in which these are 
described. Here, for example, is an incident connected 
with the d of a number of emigrants - among 
them Connor Shea, Sally Cavanagh’s husband; Brian 
Pureell, a young farmer, has come to bid good-bye to 
Connor, and is looking at the poor people as they come 
along the road in the moonlight: 


Here Brian noticed for the first time a little boy who quite in a 
manly way was helping to “tackle” the ass, and who had just 
inquired of the boy who was driving “ how many links he was to 
om in the draught?” Brian could not help smiling at the figure 
the little fellow cut. His outer garment was a man’s waiateoat 
which reached to the calves of his stardy little legs. A huge felt 
hat bung crosswise on his poll, and seemed every moment to 
threaten to fall down over his face and extinguish him, He held 
a formidable “ blackthorn” under his arm, which, having com- 


gisele f tating” pews. he was about applying to the 
"s back to make him pull out of the way ie carriage 
to pass. when Brian laid hold of him by the shoulders. 

Neddy,” said he, in astonishment, “what on earth brought 
you here?” , f 

“Goin’ to America, sir,” replied the boy, half frightened, but 
seopecinte. 

“ Bat Ned, my man, what will your poor mother do?” 

The mM lip trembled as he replied: Hasn’t she Norah, an’ 
Tom, an’ Corney, an’ Willie?” 

“ But you're the biggest, Ned.” 

“T’'ll go to America wid my dady,” exclaimed the boy, retreat- 
ing bestovarie as if he feared Brian thought of compelling him 
to return by force. Brian understood the whole case at once. 
Here was Connor Shea’s eldest son, after stealing away from his 
mother, resolved to follow the father that loved him and was s» 
proud of him, and away from whom the boy thought be could 
not live even for a month The waistcoat and the hat and the 
formidable blackthorn illustrated poor Neddy’s notions of eqnip- 
ment for a voyage across the Atlantic. After a moment’s reflec- 
tion Brian put his finger to bis lips and whistled. In an instant 
another whistle as loud and piercing ied from the upper end 
of the * gap.” Brian whistled a second time, and many minutes 
oan not elapse when Connor Shea was seen hurrying down the 


“ What's the matter?” he asked, in some anxiety. 

Brian pointed to the little boy who stood bolt upright before 
him. The father’s heart swelled as he looked at him, and turning 
away his head he dashed the tears repeatedly from his eyes before 
he was able to speak. 

* Now, ene he, “like a good fellow go back with Mr 

dn’t you rather stay at home and mind the rest of 
*em for me till I'm sendin’ for the whole of ye together —when I'll 
have the grand new house built an’ ready an’ all for ye?” 

The looked at him in silence for « moment, his face swollen 
with the y of his emotion. He then rashed to his father, 
and locking his arms round his knees, uttered a shriek, so shrill. 
piercing. so fraught with the agony of the young creature's 
that both Brian and his father stood for a moment petri- 
not knowing what to do. 

The boy ae ———— his penser <9 Bow in 
carriage mpassiveness upon which s 
. and ted and stood by Brian Purcell’s side. * 

“* What am I to do?” said Connor Shea. 

“ Bring him with you,” replied Brian, “and I'll send over and 
let his mother know what has the moment I reach 


e. 

* Come, Neddy,” said Connor, “T'll take Mr Purcell’s advice, 
and let you come with me” The boy let gé his hold and stood 
by his sobbing tremulously, but making great efforts to sup- 


ty 


press his emotion. 

“Do you know me?” inguired the lady, stooping low, and 
speaking into his ear. 

mam.” 

“Do you know that Mr Purcell is your godfather?” 

“I do, man.” 

“ And did you never hear who was your godmother? ” 

as ro mam,” said the boy, taking courage to look into her face 

The lady remained lost in thought for a while. “ Poor Sally,” 


said she, half aloud ; “she never could forgive me.” 
Fits Belg Gos lived with her er, she was a near 
a great favourite of this young lady's family. And 
the admiration of the warm hearted ‘peasant girl was divided 
between her and Brian Parcell, who, in her mind, was the flower, 
the ne plus ultra of creation. She got them to “stand” for her 
first child. But when she discovered that Miss Evans’s extra. 
cctbeety besser. together with a fortunate windfall in shape of a 
legeey | lifted her quite above the sphere of her young lover, 
and that, in fact, to speak mildly, she had given him up, the un- 
sophisticated heart of Sally Cavanagh revolted against the whole 
proceeding. It was so op to all her preconceived notions, 
and to her very nature, that the fickle beauty’s name—which 
before was the theme of her praises morning. noon, and night— 
bg never none ont her lips. ene Kat — wofully in 

vanagh w 

Geo ypela ad Nee way ie tinah tidedinctuibientd 
Connor Shea to America in order to get bread for 
his wife and children ; but he is scarcely able to keep him- 
self in life. Sally is exposed tv the persecutions of Mr 
Grindem, who, as her landlord, does everything he can to 
pa Me Ma pon may be bro within his 
er, ys es hard against the which is 
vitable for hereif and her children—the workhouse ; 
but at last she is forced to succumb. She takes her boys 
and girls to the workhouse, and is scarcely within the walls 
when she is struck down with brain fever. As she is 
ae better ”~ to be allowed to see her children ; 
request is refused. Day after day they promise 
that the children shall be brought to her; but they never 


When to-morrow, and to-morrow, and a week passed. and t 
bg still patting nar off, f poesia yoy took - 7 ion of ro 
& this, whispered to the nurse that if she did not 
ve better that night. the truth should be broken to her. But 
a heard that the children in the workhouse were all marched 
out : ¥ * acertain how for air aud exercise, Sally Cavanagh 
stole rom the fever b ital, and hid herself in a clump of ever- 
greens by which the children were to pass. She crouched do 


wa| She covered her face with her hands and sobbed, 


are coming! They within a few feet of the evergreens! Her 

weeathiog is no Not a face in that line of 
uper boys her seratiny. Bat Corney is not nor 
sible impulse to scream aloud ; but by a strong effort she resists 
it, and ft peapen away ina shudder. Bhe rests her forehead—it is 
burning—apon the damp clay ander the evergreens, and remains 
motionless. she knows not how long. She is roused by the plod- 
ding tread of the pauper boys on their return. She watches 
them again, but now not anxiously, but with a dull unconscious 
gaze. ; 

Again she is roused. A piercing light burns in her dark eyes, 
and her nostrils quiver. The pauper girls are coming now. She 
raises herself upon her hands as if she were about to spring 
forward. It is—it is poor Norah’s yellow hair: She does spring 
forward. She seized the child by the shoulders, and, holding her 
at arm’s length, stares into a face that never wore a smile; no, 
never—since the day she was born, But it is not poor Norah. 
and Sally Cavanagh appears turned into stone as the procession 
of pauper girls moves past. 

But is it not a sight to make one shudder? Is there not some- 
thing horrible in the bare idea of many hundreds of children’s 
fucea without one smile among them? Yet we assure the reader 
we have seen this unnatural sight, 

Another thought smote upon the beart of Sally Cavanagh, and 
she was roused again. . fi! 

She sees two men placing coffins upon acar. There is achild’s 
coffin amongst them; and as the mea stoop to lift it from the 
ground they are pushed violently aside. She tears off the lid, and 
the bright rays of the setting sun fall upon the little ghastly 
corpse. But it is not her child. The priest, who was coming from 
the hospital, approached and spoke soothingly to the poor dis- 
tracted mother. 

“ Where are they?” she asked. ; . 

“Tn Heaven—with the saints in Heaven,” yor the priest. 

“Norah —an’ Corney-—an’ Tommy and Nickey?—an’ the 
youngest little boy ? -are they all dead ?” 

~ Yes; they’re all dead ” 

“ And buried ? "—she added, with a bewildered look. 

* And buried —and gone to a better world,” said the priest. 

She looked distractedly abont her, till her eyes rested on a blue 
mountain, ten miles away. She bent a long piercing gaze upon 
the mountain. And then, uttering a wild shriek that rang through 
every corner of the “palace of poverty,” and made the good priest 
turn pale, the broken-hearted woman rushed through the gate— 
her hands stretehed out towards the mountain. 

Sally Cavanagh was a maniac. 

Sally wanders up and down the country; but at night 
returns to an old churchyard, in which she has raised five 
small mounds, with a headstone at each. These are “the 
untenanted graves.” She imagines that her children are 
there; and that, when she sits in the churchyard at night, 
her youngest born comes down when the stars shine, and 
lies in her bosom. Connor Shea comes home, and Brian 
Purcell takes the distracted husband to the churchyard. 
Connor stands behind the wall, and Brian goes up to Sally 
Cavanagh. There is but one subject on which she will 
—her dead children; but on this day she says she 
will tell Brian a secret, if he promises not to reveal it : 

“ Well. every night when the stars do be shinin’—but you won't 
tell, or t take him from me?” 

4 No, § i , will not tell.” 

She a her hand upon his shoulder, and with her mouth close 
to his ear while a childlike smile lighted up her face, whispered : 
* He comes down when the stars do be shinin’, and I have him in 
my arms all the night.” 

“Who, Sally? ho comes down?” 

“ Ah, you wouldn’t guess! Well. I'll tell you, the youngest of 
all—poor Willie with the blue eyes. An’I have him here all 
night—hbere,” she repeated, pressing both her hands against her 
bosom. 


Brian was almost affected to tears. 

“Here is Norah outside,” said she, kneeling down and laying 
her hand on one of the mounds. “ An’ sure you'd asy know 
Corney, for he was nearly as tall as Norah. An’ any one'd know 
the little one entirely. But who ony myself pies guess these 
two?” She looked up at Brian as if expecting a reply. “No,” 
she continued, “‘you’d never be able to guess; but I'll tell you. 
This is Tom—the little fat brackish ; and this is Nickey. —But will 
nobody tell me where is Neddy. poor Connor’s own brave boy?” 
While they are yet there Grindem appears, on horseback, 
accompanied by five constables, and a man with spade and 
shovel. Sally Cavanaghs stery is being noised abroad, 
and as Grindem’'s share in it is not very pleasant to himself. 
he resolves to have the maniac arrested, and to have 
the graves, which tourists are beginning to visit, levelled. 
Sally struggles with the men who attempt to arrest her, 
|and finally seizes the reins of Grindem'’s horse. The squire 
‘strikes her across the face with his riding-whip, and she 
screams with pain, and releases her hold. At that moment 
(when Connor Shea is about to send a bullet through his 
old landlord's heart) the horse rears up, and throws the 
squire, who breaks his neck on the stone wall. Connor 
Shea then comes to the rescue of his wife : 

“Oh, save me—save me!” she cried, in an imploring voice. 
a. save you; yes, I'll save you. But oh! Sally, don’t you 

Fp down every night when the stars do be shinin’,” 
she whispered, “ and now they want to take me away.” 
“Oh! Sally, look up—look up and say you know me,” he 

sobbed. And as he raised her face from his bosom, he kissed her 


wan cheek 
“all dead. Poor Norah, an’ 





passionately. 

“They're dead,” she murmured, 
Corney, an’ Tommy, an’ Nickey, and little Willie with the blue 

es —an’ all.” 

** But don’t you remember me, Sally—your own husband ? Thry, 
Sally, and remember auld times.” 

But there yee ne pones ” er alle. 

“ My God? my ” cried the distracted man, “what did 
ever do to deserve this? Sure I was mad a while ago, Ft 
thought to take his life. O Heavenly Father! restore her sinses, 
an’ a thought of revenge I'll never let enther my beart again | 
Holy Mary, Mother of God intercede for her,” he exclaimed 

| aloud in a voice of the most intense entreaty, 

‘Look at me, again, Sally—A gradh geal mo ¢ nidhe!” 

’ He felt her start slightly, and holding his cheek close to hers, 
repeated the words “ 4 grath geal mo cro-dhe.” 

She raised her hand, and bent her head in a listening attitude 
like one trying to catch some distant sound. Again he murmured 


, the words into her ear. “ My own poor Sally—4 gradh geal mo years 


— 


“If we were all together,” she murmured, “ what harm, if we 
were all together?” 

He remembered these were the very words she used when he 
bade “ God be with her,” the night of his departure for America. 
Looking upon them as an indication of returning reason, he knelt 
down and exclaimed fervently: “My God, I thank yon for your 
mercy.” And taking the revolver from his breast again, he hate 
it on the ground. 

“ Come, Sally,” said he, “let us go.” 

To his surprise and delight, instead of resisting, as he expected 
she would. she gave him her hand, and allowed him to lead her 
tike a child over the broken wall. at the opposite side of the old 
rain. and up towards the angle of tha tanda ohase he Guepet dhe 
night he parted from her, to take a last look at his home. 

Sally Cavanagh dies a day or two after, and there is an 
end of her sad story. We have said nothing of the other 
characters in the book, nor of their various fates and 
fortunes. Mr Kickham is most at home in describing the 
manners and feelings of the peasantry ; but there is some- 
thing very true and tender about the passages which refer 
to Fanny and Brian Purcell, and there is a suggestion of 
something good about the character of Miss Evans. He 
strikes a false note, however, in such passages as that con- 
cerning Mr Moony and his “sublimity.” All that is 
untrue ; and it has not even the merit of being entertain- 
ing. But could anything be more amusing than the 
madcap anecdotes about a favourite fox, or that admirable 
story of Shawn Gow and his wife about a certain black- 
bied ? Here is the latter in the words of Tim Croak: 


“Twas this day seven years, for all the world —the year o’ the 
hard frast. Shawn Gow set a cribb in his haggert the evenin’ 
afore; and when he went ont in the mornin’ he had a hen black- 
bird. He put the goulogue on her nick, an’ tuck her in his hand; 
an’ wud one smulluck ay his finger knocked the life out av her; 
he walked in an’ threw the blackbird on the table.” 

“*() Shawn,’ siz Nancy, ‘you’re after catching a fine thrish.’ 
Nancy took the bird in her hand an’ began rubbin’ the feathers 
on her breast. ‘A fine thrish, siz Nancy.’ 

“+°Tis n't a thrish, but a blackbird,’ siz Shawn. 

“* Wisha, inthroth, Shawn,’ siz Nancy, ‘’tis a thrish; do yon 
want to take the sight o’ my eyes from me?’ 

“*T tell you ‘tis a blackbird,’ siz he. 

** Indeed then it isn’t, but a thrish,’ sis she. 

“ Any way one word borrowed another; and the end ay it was, 
Shawn flailed at her an’ gev her the father av a batin’. 

“The Christmas day after, Nancy opened the dour an’ looked 
out. 

* God be wud this day twelve months.’ siz she, ‘do you remim- 
ber the fine thrish you caught in the crib?’ 

“**T was a blackbird,’ siz Shawn. 

“*Whist now, Shawn, ‘twas a thrish,’ siz Nancy. 

“*T tell you again ‘twas a blackbird,’ siz Shawn. 

“*QOch,’ siz Nancy, beginnen to laugh, ‘that was the quare 
blackbird.’ Wud that, one word borrowed another, and Shawn 
stood up and gev her the father av a batin.’ The third Christmas 
day kem, and they war in the best o” good humour after the tay, 
and Shawn puttin’ on his ridin’ coat to go to Mass, ‘ Well, Shawn,’ 
siz Nancy, ‘I'm thinkin’ av what an unhappy Christmas mornin’ 
we had this day twelve months, all on account of that thrish you 
caught in the crib, bad cesz to her.’ 

“**T was a blackbird,’ siz Shawn. 

*Wisha good luck to you, an’ dont be talkin’ foolish,’ siz 
Naney; ‘an’ you're betther not get into a passion agin, account of 
an ould thrish. My heavy curse on the same thuish,’ sis Nancy. 
“* I tell you ‘twas a blackbird,’ siz Shawn. 

“* An’ I tell you “twas a thrish.” siz Nancy. 

“Wud that, Shawn took down a bunnaun he had seasonin’ in 
the chimley, and whaled at Nancy, and gev her the father ava 


* An’ every Christmas mornin’ from that day to this ‘twas the 
same story, for as gure as the sun Nancy ’d draw down the 


thrish.” 

On the seventh Christmas morning Shawn is found 
beating his wife, who is lying on the floor. Sally Cava- 
nagh, seeing nothing else near, takes up a three-! 
stool and (thinking + Shawn is niuotiheg his wife) hite 
him with it, and knocks him over. The big smith is not 
hurt, but lies motionless; and then his wife flies at poor 
Sally for having murdered her husband. At last N 
runs out and gets some whiskey, to pour down Shawn's 
throat. The smith could not resist that appeal : 


“ Nancy,” says he, “I b’lieve afther all you're fond o’ me.” 

“ Wisha, Shawn, achora, what else ‘d I be but fond av you?” 
“I shought, Nancy, you couldn’t care for a devil that thrated 
you so bad.” 

“Och, Shawn, Shawn, don’t talk that way to me. Sure I 
thought my heart was broke when I see you stretched there idont 
a stir in you” 

“ An’ you left your shawl in pledge agin to get this for me?” 
“To be sure 1 did; an’ a good right I had; an’ sarry I'd be to 
see yn in the want av a dhrop o’ nourishmint.” 

“T was a baste, Nancy. But if I was, this is what made a baste 
av me.” 

And Shawn Gow fixed his eyes upon the bottle with a look in 
which hatred and fascination were strangely blended. He turned 
quickly to his wife, 

“ Will you give in it was a blackbird?” he asked. 

“ A blackbird,” she repeated irresolutely. 

“Yes; a blackbird. Will you give in it was a blackbird? 
Shawn Gow was evidently relapsing into his savage mood, 

Well,” said his wife after some hesitation, “ ’twas a blackbird. 

Will that plase you? ” 

“ An’ you'll never say it was a thrish agin?” 

“Never An’ sure on'y for the speckles on the breast, I'd never 
say twasatihrish. But sure you ought to know better than me 
Re ae a blackbird,” she exclaimed with a desperate 
effort. 

Shawn Gow swang the bottle round his head and flung it with 
all his mage against the hob. The whole fireplace was for & 
moment one blaze of light. 

* The Devil was in id,” says the smith, smiling grimly; “an’ 
there he’s off in a flash of fire. I’m done wid bim any way.” 


What can be finer than the reservation “ An’ sure on'y 
for the speckles on the breast, I'd never say twas a thrish ” ? 
At last, however, Nancy gives in ; and, as Tim Oroak says, 
“it ought to be pe in the papers, I never h'ard afore av 
a wrong notion bein’ got out ay a woman’s head. But 
Shawn eotry no joke to dale wad, and it took him seven 
to ® ” 
We have only space to add a word about the Fenianism 








of the book. It is very seldom obtruded on the reader's 
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notice; and when it does oceur it generally takes the form 
of an assertion that the Government bene to get ert of 
the Irish people, and oppresses them in order to drive them 
to America. This suggestion is 0 obviously absurd that it 
has a singular appearance in the pages of this little book, 
which is otherwise so intelligent and reasonable. Elsewhere 
Mr Kickham makes one of his characters remark that all the 
Irish people want “is a settlement of the land question,’ 
and that “that they will never get.” Why not give time 
and chance to a Government which is notoriously anxious 
to cure Trish disaffection? However, we advise our readers 
to read ‘ Sally Cavanagh ’ for its sketches of Irish character, 
not for its polities, and they will have their best expectations 
realised. 





The Rownd Table. By William Hazlitt. Sampson 
Low 


We welcome the publication in this convenient and 
handsome little pocket volume of the most characteristic 
Essays of a most reflective and elegant Essayist. Our 
readers may, perhaps, take a greater interest in the Essays 
before us, if we mention that they appeared in the 
Examiner more than fifty years ago, and formed a portion 
of a series of papers contributed by Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, 
and others under the name of ‘The Round Table.’ But 
apart from this fact, which must be our exeuse for noticing 
this new volume of the Bayard Series more at length than 
we might otherwise have done, there is a genuine pleasure 
to be derived from the re-perusal of the productions of one 
of the most prominent of the many graceful writers of 
that period. There is a directness of purpose, a peculiar 
vigour, and a simplicity of diction about the writings of 
William Hazlitt, which will always commend them to the 
student of English literature. Originally intended for a 
painter, and having aetually achieved some success in that 
profession, Hazlitt had a wider and deeper appreciation of 
the fine arts than the ordinary litiérateur ; while his criti- 
cisms of poetry and the drama, for acuteness and power of 
analysis, have probably never been surpassed. His theatrical 
criticisms, indeed, are above all praise, and are now gene- 
rally regarded ‘“‘as classics in that style of writing.” 
Perhaps the warmest but truest criticism of Hazlitt as a 
writer was pronounced by Lord Lytton when he said: 
‘Hazlitt had a keen sense of the beautiful and subtle ; 
and what is more he was deeply imbued with sympathies 
for the humane. He ranks high among the social writers 
—his intuitive feeling was in favour of the multitude; yet 
had he nothing of the demagogue in literature; he did 
not pander to a single vulgar passion.” We should have 


been better pleased if the Editor had extended the short. 
refixed to the volume before us, and! 


biographical note 
given more particulars not only of the life of Hazlitt, but 
of his friends and contemporaries during the brilliant 
literary em which produced the poets Byron, Keats, 
Shelley, Moore, and Coleridge, and the Essayists Lamb, 
Hunt, and Talfourd. The few pages he has given us are 
so well done and so pleasantly written that the brevity 
of what is called the “Preliminary Note” is the more 
tantalizing. 

William Hazlitt, the son of a Unitarian Minister, was 
born at Maidstone in the year 1778. He was sent to the 
Unitarian College at Saokty in 1793, to be educated for 
his father's profession, but soon deserted his theological 
studies for moral and political philosophy. In the year 
1802 we find him in Paris copying pictures at the Louvre, 
and on his return he appears to have attained some repu- 
tation in London as a portrait painter ; but he soon forsook 
the study of the human face divine for that of literary 
criticism. 


burgh Review and the Encyclopedia Britaunica. By the 
course of lectures on the “ Comic Poets,” and the ‘ Poets 
of the Elizabethan Age,” which he delivered at the Russell 
Institution in 1818, he did great service in reviving the 
study of our ancient poetry so long and undeservedly 
neglected. His principal works besides his contributions 
to ‘The Round Table,’ were * Table-Talk,’ ‘Characters of 
Shakespeare's Plays,” and the articles ‘ Fine Arts,’ and the 
‘Life of Titian’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Like 
many men of his peculiar tem t, his literary life 
was as unhappy as his domestic relations. Haalitt himself 
alludes to marriages ht about “ by repugnance and a 
sort of fatal fascination,” while his grandson adds: “ never, 
I su was there a worse assorted pair than my grand- 
father and grandmother. 

The Essayist married a Miss Stoddart, a well-read, elegant, 
and well-educated lady, one of the best letter writers of her time. 
With any one but Hazlitt she might have been happy ; but au:hors 
of a nervous and sensitive nature require = jar treatment, 
which Haslitte did not get. Ina the au S. of the “Table 
Talk,” in the “Essay on the Fear of h,” be had written a 
passage omitted in the privted version, which is a key to his 
natyre and to his unhappiness. “I want an eye to cheer me, a 
hand to guide me, a breast to lean on; all of which I shall never 
have, but shall stagger into my grave without them, old before 
my time, unloved, unlovely, unless——. I would have some 
creature love me before I die. Oh! for the parting hand to ease 
the fall!” It is not worth while in this short sketch to pursue 
the subject further. If the inappreciation of the wife commenced 
the disagreement, the behaviour of the husband hastened its 
catastrophe. Mr and Mrs Hazlitt were separated and sued for a 
divorce, But enough of this. Some time before his death he had 
written, in the midst of much work, trouble, and disappoiatment— 
too often the lot of literary life—“ my public and private 
have been left a rain, of remain only to mock we, I would wish 
them to be re-edified. I should like to see some prospect of good 
to mankind, such as my life with. I should like to leave 


some sterling work behind me. I should like to have some 
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friendly hand te ennsign me ta the grave. On these conditions I 
am ready, if not willing. to depart. I shall then write on my 
tomb—Graterun and CoNTantsD. 

“Bat I have thought and suffered too much to be willing to have 
thought and suffered in vain.” 

Bat his later years brought better and 
He died in 1830 with his friend Charles b sitting by 
his bedside, to whom he addresaed bie last words, = Well 
I've had a happy life.” Of the origin and publication of 
the Essays contained in the present volume, we will allow 
Hazlitt to speak for himeelf : 

“Te was ” said the author, “by my friend, M i 
Hunt, to eistoh a series of papers in the Hectne ry ay 
manner of the early pericdical essayists, the Specut r and Latler. 
These papers were to be contributed by various persons on a 
variety of subjects, and Mr Hunt. as the editor. was to take the 


ntler thoughts. 





‘English in feeling, 


On this subject only he was ‘eaten up with passion;’ on 


He wrote for the Morning Chronicle and: 
Ezwminer, and in his later years contributed to the Hdin- , 


characteristic or dramatic part of the work upon himself. I under- 
took to furnish occasional essays and criticisms ; one or two other 
friends promised their assistance ; but the essence of the work was 
| to be miscellaneous, The next thing was to fix upon a title for it, 
After much doubtful consultation, that of ‘The Round Table’ 
wa; agreed upon. as most deseriptive of its nature and design. 

But our plan had been no svoner arranged and entered upon, 
than Buonaparte landed at Frejus ¢t voila /a Table Ronde dissoute 
Oxr little congress was broken up as well as the great one; 
polities eelled off the attention of the editor from the belles lertrs; 
and the task of continuing the work fell chiefly upon the person 
who was least able to give life and finish to the original design.” 


We cannot refrain from quoting from the introductory 
pages of the volume before us some account of the idolatry 
of Hazlitt towards Buonaparte, and some interesting remi- 
niscences of Talfourd: 


The defeat of Buonaparte at Waterloo had an extraordinary 
effect on Wiiliam Hazlitt, his great admirer ; this it may be well 
here to chronicle, as it will help some to a knowledge of the 
author, and is some key to the animosity of “ Blackwood,” the 
“* Quarterly,” and other reviews, and to the abuse so unsparingly 
lavished on the essayist. One critic went so far as to call him 
“the pimpled Hazlitt,” which epithet, as it insinuated drunken- 
ness and a bloated face, while the victim possessed a clear 
complexion and was a water drinker, was accepted by the 
literary world, and continually reiterated. “ When first I met 
Hazlitt in 1815,” wrote Talfourd, ‘ he was stagyering under the 
blow of Waterloo. The reappearance of his imperial idol on 
the coast of France and his triumphant march through Franee had 
excited his rhe ayy 4 to the utmost pitch, and though sturdily 

e could searcely forgive the valour of 
the conquerors; and bitterly resented the captivity of the 
Emperor at St Helena as if he had sustained a personal wrong. 
all others he was the fairest and most candid of reasoners. 
His countenance was then handsome, but marked by a puinfal 
expression; his black hair, which had curled stiftly over his 
temples, had searcely received its first tints of grey ; his gait was 
awkward, his dress was neglected ; and in the company of strangers 
his bashfalness was almost painful; but when in the society of 
Lamb and one or two others, he talked on his favourite themes 
of old English books or old Italian pictures, no one’s conversation 
could be more delightful.” 


The character of Hazlitt is well summed up in the sen- 
tence which the Editor of the present volume appends to 
is life: “A sensuous, sympathetic, selt-observant, and 
retired man, never fully appreciated, full of glorious feel- 
_ings which had no outlet, but given also to that most dan- 
gerous feeling, self-pity.” Perhaps he is better known to 
‘his readers than he was to his personal friends; for the 
‘exquisite sensibility of genius shut in a large portion of 
his best nature. e may, perhaps, be pardoned for giving 
one more quotation which has already appeared in our 
‘columns, but as far back as the year 1815. It may be 
interesting at the present time, when the question of 
Classical versus Scientific Education is being so fiercely dis- 
cussed, to hear the calm utterances of a thoughtful writer, 
‘removed in time from the present strife by more than half- 
a-century : 


| The study of the classics is less to be regarded as an exercise 
‘of the intellect than as “a discipline of humanity.” The peculiar 
advantage of this mode of education consists not so much in 
strengthening the understanding as in softening and refining the 
tastes. It gives men liberal views ; it aceustoms the mind to take 
an interest in things foreign to itself; to love virtue for its own 
sake; to prefer fame to life, and glory to riches; and to fix our 
thoughts on the remote and permanent, instead of narrow and 
fleeting objects, It teaches us to believe that there is something 
really great and excellent in the world. su:viving all the shoeks 
‘of accident and the fluctuations of opinion, and raises us above 
| that low and servile fear whieh bows only to present power and ap- 
‘start authority. Rome and Athens filled a place in the history of 
mankind which can never be occupied again. ‘They were two 
cities set on a hill, which could not be hid; all eyes have seen 
them, and their light shiues like a mighty sea-mark into the abyss 
of time. 
“ Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 

Above the reach of sacrilegious hands ; 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 

Destructive war, and all in-volving age. 

Hail, bards triumphant, born in happier days, 

Immortal heirs of universal ate | 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 

_ As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow !” 

It is this feeling, more than anything else, which produces a 
maraed difference between the study of the ancient and 
languages, and which, from the weight and importance of the 
consequences attached to the former, stamps every word with a 
monumental fairness. By conversing with the mighty ded. we 
imbibe sentiment with knowledge. We become strongly attached 
to those who can no longer either hurt or serve us, except thr 
the influence whieh they exert over the mind. We feel t 
presence of that power which gives immortality to human thoughts 
ane actions, and cateh the flame of enthusiasm from all nations 

ages. 

It is hard to find in minds otherwise formed, either a real love 
of excellence, or a belief that any excellence exists superior to 
their own. Everything is brought down to the vulgar level of 
their owa ideas and pursuits. Persons without education certainly 
do not want either acuteness or strenyth of mind in what concerns 
themselves, or in things immediately within their observation ; but 
they have no power of abstraction. no general standard of taste, or 


in the horizon. Hence arises that egotism which has been remarked 
as the characteristic of self-taught men, and which degenerates 


¢ of opinion. They see their objects always near, and never |; 


to the natural sluggishness or activity of theirminds. Forthey 
become blindly bigoted to the first opinions they hare out 
for themselves, and inaccessible to conviction ; or else (the 

of their own vanity and weit ee ay tha everlasting converts to 
every crude caditedien that presents f, and the last wpinion is 
always thetrue one. Each successive discovery flashes apon them 
with equal light and evidence, and every new faet ovr urns their 
whole system, It is among this- class of persans, whose ideas 
never extend beyond the feeling of the moment, that we find 
partizans, who are very honest men, with a total want of 

aud who unite the most hardened effrontery, and intolerance 
opinion, to endless inconsistency and self ion, 

A celebrated political writer of the present day, who is a 
enemy to classical education, is a remarkable instance of 
what can and what cannot be done without it. 

It has been atiem of late to set up a distinetion hetween 


the education ef words, and the education of things, and te give the 
reference in all eases to the latter. But in the first place, the 
nowledge of things, or of the realities of life, is not to be 


taught except by things themselves, and, even if it were, is not so 
absolutely indispensable as it has been su “The world is 
too much with us, early and late ;’ and the fine dream of our 
youth is best prolonged among the visionary objects of antiquity. 
We owe many of our most amiable delusions. and some of our 
superiority, to the grossness of mere physical: existence, to the 
strength of our associations with words. Letevenn if it throws a 
veil over our ideas, adds a softwess and refinement to them, like 
that which the atmosphere gives to naked obj.cts. There can be 
no trae elegance without taste in style. 

We should like to quote the whole Essay but exigencies 
of space forbid. We can conscientiously recommend this 
little volume asa pleasant and lively companion. The 
reader will here find papers on a variety of subjects, 
esthetic, literary, and commonplace,—and we venture to 
add they will prompt speculation by their originality, and 
will afford ample material for study to the appreciative 
student of our English literature. We shall best conclude 
with the genial words of a contemporary, who has left a 
touching tribute to the memory of his friend Hazlitt : «I 
should belie my own conscience,” says Charles Lamb, “ if I 
said less than that I think. W. H. to be in his natural and 
healthy state one of the wisest and finest spirits. .. . I 
shall go to my grave without finding, or expecting to find, 
such another companion.” 





Historical Sketch of the Preneh Bar, By Archibald 
Sea Advocate, Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
uglas. 

It has been characteristic of the French Bar, at least 
in recent years, to play as active a part in political mat- 
ters as even the army or the church. For this reasen the 
author of the present sketch has dwelt more largely on its 
history in the nineteenth than in any other century of its 
existence. So many advocates, since the date of the 
Revolution, have been statesmen, legislators, ministers, 
almost sovereigns ; so many have been equally eminent for 
their ability and their patriotism; that in stud 
details of their varied success we are made uted 
with a multitude of facts that bear the hi of their 
times. From Hennéquin to Emile Ollivier, the lives of the 
mre barristers, as recorded by Mr Y. ] 
much of the literary and philosophic spirit which pervades 
the mind of France ; while the political triala, such for 
example as that of Marshal Ney, are instructive as exhibit- 
ing the fickleness both of law and honour when brought 
into antagonism vn ok Teonial will, The truth is, that the 
nineteenth century eveloped so remar the prest: 
and influence of the Bar in France, that Mr Young bad 
scarcely any choice but to devote one half of his work to 
biographies of advocates, of whom not a few are alive to this 
day. e earlier portion of his beok is of an 
and occasionally didactic, character , treating of the 
the duties, the st and the extension of the 
generally ; but the latter part is almost exclusively bi 
phical ; and it is probable that most readers will 
that the latter part is superior to the former, im the sense 
that it more completely realises what is proposed ; leaving a 
lasting impression on the memory of the themes discussed ; 
which is a measure of success that bardly attends the his- 
torical and didactie portions of the subject. There eannot 
be a question that it is difficult te decide, at least in the 
administration of justice in our English Courts, the relative 
positions of the Bench and the Bar, and of the Bar and the 
pleading attorneys. Nor has it ever yet been satisfaetorily 
settled what should be the conditions of admission te the 
lish Bar, or what should be that course of instruction 
which would best ensure a competent know of 
laws. We do not find, in the book whi 
Young has written, much light diffused on either of these 
critical points. And if it be replied, in the way of explana- 
tion, that the book is a treatise on the not 
the English Bar, we object that this is the very reason 
why we should have ed to see a more pronounced de- 
scription of the specialities on the one side, with 
affording information for improvement on the other. The 
history of the Bar in France is carried down by oung, 
in a light yet vigorous strain, to the time ef the ey 
leon ; but, subsequently, we enter on the region of 
graphy, and are less informed as to the 
both of tone and structure, that have marked the last half- 
century. Perhaps a more profound and scientific method 
of treating the entire subject would have rendered the work 
more useful in a professional sense, though it 
sibly have lessened its popularity with the I 
Stories of Berryer and -Rollin, of Baroche 
Favre, are doubtless much more pleasant reading than d 
diseassions of the Re pacey eee of French and - 
jurisprudence. And yet the introductory sentences to 
“ Historical Sketch ” seemed to promise a greater breadth, 
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hroughout the work; and we feel that though the 
ber Br has amused us as ‘much as we could wish, he has 
hardly instructed us so much as we required. > 
The ‘exuberance and brilliancy of Gallic eloquence, 

of which St Jerome spoke in one of his epistles, have 
descended to the nineteenth century without the slightest 

nt diminution. It is also true, as Mr Young has 
observed, that the various changes in French forensic 
eloquence, from the earliest days of its history down to its 
more recent manifestations in such men as M. Ollivier, pre- 
sent a faithful and vivid reflection of the characteristics of 
successive times. . With the purity of expression and graces 
of style, that distinguished the literature of the age of 
Louis XIV., was also apparent the contemporary eloquence 
of professional pleaders; but, later on, towards the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, such men as Cochin 
and Gerbier imparted a facility and vivacity to their 
wonted oratory, which rendered their speeches worthy of 


‘comparison with the finest specimens of prose creation. 


Still, it is a question, though Mr Young has not a shadow 
of doubt about it, whevher forensic eloquence in France 
has ever risen to such a height, or played so important, a 
part in politics, as in the earlier years of the present cen- 
tury. Berryer, Dufaure, the Dupins, and ascore of others, 
carried the glory of their order to its highest point ; so that, 
as Mr Young observes, to find a parallel to their social and 
their literary eminence, we must go back to the latter days 
of the Roman Republic, when the highest families in the 
State—the Claudii, the Cornelii, the Quintii, the Manlii, 
the Dulii, the Antonii—counted among their ranks genera- 
tions of illustrious advocates; and when almost all the 
offices in the istracy of Rome, as well as of its 
colonies, were filled by members of the Bar. It is true 
that the French advocates of to-day do not exhibit the fire 
and grasp of their predecessors of 1830; yet this may be 
owing to two very sufficient reasons : the first, that there is a 
total absence of political freedom in France at the present 
time, and therefore of political life ; and the second, that 
the immense increase of commerce and the industrial arts 
has created a corresponding growth in dry and technical 
business. A modern French writer on the junior Bar 
deplores this want of ardour and enthusiasm ; the absence 
of “‘ those sudden inspirations, those generous expansions 
of soul, those vehement apostrophes which give such power 
to speech ;”’ and he considers that the cause is to be found 
‘in the unhappiness of the times, and in the prostration 
of the public spirit. Eloquence, which can only spring up 
along with political life, must also die when that is extin- 
guished.” Yet it is singular that this ‘Gallic eloquence,” 
which is now affirmed to be waning in the profession of the 
Bar, should have passed in all its fulness into the pulpits 
of France ; so that probably there never was a time when 
the tongues of fire were, numerically, more conspicuous 
than during the last few years. 

It will not be uninteresting to sketch the course of study 
which is at present made obligatory in France with aspir- 
ants to the office of advocate. It must be confessed that 
in Great Britain the legal requirements for the profession 
of the Bar are somewhat vague, if not anomalous, B.C. L. 
at Oxford means precisely the same, as far as examina- 
tion is concerned—or did mean so until the passing of a 
very recent statute—as bachelor or master of arts; so that 
“law faculties” was merely a pompous term which had no 

whatever, unless it were the payment of fees 
on the one hand, and the reception of them on the other. 
So, again, with the Inns of Court; attention to rules of 


‘etiquette, with a certain fond oppeenence of the dignity 


of wig and gown, are prized more highly, and certainly more 
discussed, than the reach and scope of legal edobation. A 
barrister may educate himself as much as he pleases; 
but very little is done, beyond the spur of proffered success, 
to aid him or compel him in the task. Whereas in France 
the first requirement, in order to become an advocate, is a 
degree that testifies to liberal education ; the second is a 

course of legal study, culminating in a 1 
diploma. The rank of licentiate in law must be attained 
before the aspirant is qualified to enter even on probation 
for the Bar. This probation lasts three years; and so far 
is it from being a mere initial formality, that the Council 
of the Bar will only inscribe the name of a candidate upon 
the roll of barristers on condition of his diligence and good 
behaviour being proved to its entire satisfaction. Certain 
material guarantees are also demanded for the candidate’s 
social status ; so that by the the time he is admitted to the 
order there can remain but little doubt upon the point, 
that he is thoroughly qualified in all respects to be entrusted 
with the interests o dlients, 

A good deal of original anecdote and also of original 
comment is scattered up and down this pleasant volume. 
Thus, it is interesting to follow the fortunes of the Bar in 
France in connection with those of the Throne and Parlia- 
ment. In the days of revolution and of despotism the Bar 
was: virtually suppressed, because it repreeented the idea of 
privilege, which was obnoxious to the crown or people. A 
ae fact is mentioned by Mr Young in regard to this 

- t the Bar, on the part of the Constituent 
amare September, 1790. An orator rose in the 
Assembly to defend the ancient institution, and with 
noble and eloquent words he pleaded its deserts. That 
orator was no other than the sanguinary Robespierre. 


“ ” 
*It is there,” in the Bar, “that we still find the courage of 


truth. which dares 
a an proclaim ~ rights of the weak and oppressed 


Tithe aia wing jal will uo longer behold 
sanctuary of ju feelin 
sising to enthusiasm in behalf ‘of the enee of she nadlenaiens “ 





egal | of diet, of habits, and of life. 


and the scourge of crime. They will be repelled, but you will 
have welcomed lawyers without delicacy, without enthusiasm for 
their duties, and oly urged on in a noble career by sordid con- 
siderations of interest. You mistake, you degrade functions 
precious to humanity, essential to the progress © public order ; 
you close that school of civic virtues where talent and merit learned 
while pleading the cause of citizens before the judge, to defend 
thereafter that of the people in the legislative assemblies. 

Napoleon the First had always a hatred and distrust of 
advocates, and in particular of the avocats plaidants ; and 
these feelings were aggravated by the fact that out of 200 
members of the order only three had voted for the Empire. 
He would call them “ framers of treasons and crimes ; ” and 
would say that he wished that he could “cut out the 
tongue of an advocate who employed it against the Govern- 
ment.” It is true that he established schools of law in 
Paris and the provinces ; that he reorganised the Bar, and 
codified the laws of France; but he would never consent 
to any exercise of juridical functions that rendered them 
independent of himself. By the decree of December 14, 
1810, the Bar was placed almost entirely under the control 
of the Government. It was allowed no longer to be the 
master of its roll. It was necessary that every candidate, 
before even entering on his probation, should take an oath 
of obedience to the constitution of the Empire, and of 
fidelity to the Emperor. The disciplinary penalties were 
so arranged that, in point of fact, every important question 
affecting the order had to be referred to Government 
nominees ; the President of the Imperial Court, the Pro- 
cureur-Général, the Minister of Justice, and the Crown 
Counsel having complete and irresponsible power over the 
Bar. Thus the order was entirely stripped of its ancient 
prerogatives, and reduced to a mere creature and instru- 
ment of State. But this unmerited humiliation did not last 
for long; and the re-establishment of the Conférences de 
doctrine, at which the bdtonnier presides, was the com- 
mencement of a new-born freedom. 

There cannot be a question that Mr Young has added an 
important chapter to our records of French political life. 
In addition to a certain aptitude for describing forcibly 
whatever strikes his own imagination, Mr Young possesses 
the tslent of putting vividly before the reader the convic- 
tions and impressions of others. His book will be found 
to be both amusing and instructive ; the former in a high 
degree, the latter in a moderate. By members of the 
English Bar it will not perhaps be accounted equal to all the 
requirements of the subject, but the general reader cannot 
fail to enjoy a book which is spirited in execution and fall 
of useful information. 





The Baths and Wells of Europe ; their Action and Uses. 


With Hints on Change of Air and Diet Cures. By|P° 


John Macpherson, M.D. Macmillan. 


This little volume, with its useful outline map; will be 
found of great service by invalids who wish for information 
and advice to aid them in the selection of spas suited to 
their particular cases. It does not profess to be a guide- 
book ; but it is something far better. It is a sensible and 
carefully composed resumé of the whole question of bath 
life, and the uses and curative powers of mineral waters 
generally, Written in a pleasant and familiar style, 
intended evidently for the public and not the profession, it 
will, we feel sure, attain a wide popularity among those 
who flit annually to drink the waters of Homburg or 
Kissingen, or obtain a new lease of life from the health- 
giving breezes of Biarritz or San Sebastian. This annual 
migration, becoming more and more general among all 
classes of English: society, is one of the most prominent 
benefits which increased civilisation and improved locomo- 
tion have conferred upon the human race. It is good for 
all to have the advantages of travel, and to escape from 
the routine work of ordinary life for a time ; bath life, in 
addition to this, supplies what is frequently wanting else- 
where—pleasant and lively society, and an enforced change 
Of course cheerfulness is a 
duty not only to oneself, but to all we meet at these resorts ; 
for, as Montaigne remarks, ‘‘ He who does not bring along 
with him so much cheerfulness as to enjoy the pleasure of 
the society he will there meet, and the walks and exercise to 
which the beauties of most baths invite us, will doubtless 
lose the best and surest part of their effect.” In the chapter 
on “Change of Air” our author makes some instructive 
observations : 

One of the advantages in point of air, gained by going to visit 
a spa, is that -— usually visit it at its best season. If you are in 
the North of es you go south to enjoy the milder climate of 
Central Europe ; if you are in Italy or in the south, you go north 
to avoid the extreme heat. It is admitted on all hands that fine 
weather acts beneficially on mankind (of eourse weather may in 
Europe sometimes be too hot and dry), and, if in going in quest 
of health you secure good weather. you have one great element 
in your favour; but it should be noted that liver and nervous 
cases should avoid the heat which suits gout and rheumatism. 
The bath season usually extends from the beginning of June to 
the end of September; but some of the Pyrenean or Spanish 
baths, where they have two bath seasons, also Aix in Savoy, and 
certain of the Italian ones, may be visited earlier; and some of 
these, such as Ischia, may be used the whole year round. There 
are obvious reasons why spas cannot be so conveniently visited in 
winter as in summer; but many baths may be easily used 
throughout the year with advantage, if patients will live in winter 
in the houses that contain their baths. The great value of fine 
weather to a patient consists in his being able to be constantly in 
the open air, and this ensures both a certain amount of exercise 
and of exposure to light. In England we scarcel appreciate the 
advantages of this sufficiently. But besides the fine season there 


are two other important changes of air often met with b i 
to watering-places—the change to mountain and sea air. “ wn 





those independent and eloquent men, the support of innocenreyit would be necessary to write a treatise on climate; but it is 


















































































necessary to glance at them in their general relations to our 


subject. 

The great characteristic of mountain air, besides its being 
cooler than the air of the plains, is its lightness, from the great 
diminution of atmospheric pressure at high altitudes. In tle 
mountains there are greater and more sudden ‘changes of baro- 
metric pressure than in the plains, more rain and wind, although 
in the very highest ranges the quantity of rain is not so great as 
in the lower ones; on the whole, more alternation of movement 
and of repose in the air. There is more absolute moisture of the 
air above than down below, and the air, from its rarefaction, has 
more capacity for taking up moisture. Like all country air, it 
contains fewer organic or other impurities than that of towns, 
There is increased light and greater sun radiation ; as the soil is 
more easily heated during the day, so is it more readily cooled at 
night. On the whole, the daily and yearly range of temperature 
is more regular and less extensive above than in the plains. 


With respect to the advantages of sea air, Dr Macpherson 
points out that it is far less variable in temperature than 
land-air, that it is also freer from organic impurities, and 
contains a good deal of ozone, that peculiar form of oxygen 
about which so much is written and so little really known. 
Sea air produces also “a great increase both of retrogressive 
and of progressive change of tissue,”’ and exercises a favour- 
able influence on bronchial affections and all diseases con- 
nected with defective nutrition. As to the external use of 
water, we find some valuable hints on the injurious effects 
of hot and cold baths in certain cases: 


Before leaving the subject of the external a plications of water, 
a few words may be added on the injurious fas of hot and cold 
baths when used injudiciously. although something has been 
already said of the indications and the contra-indications for their 
employment. The soporific effect, both of hot and lukewarm 
baths, must not be overlooked; this effect is very constant, and 
has frequently led to death by drowning in the bath. ‘The effects 
of very hot baths are vomiting, swimming in the head. fainting, 
congestion of the brain, and, in some rare cases, apoplexy. In 
such cases, after death there is usually accumulation of blood in 
the right side of the heart, and the whole symptoms seem to point 
to paralysis of the heart’s action, It is therefore at once evident 
how cautions people should be in the use of very hot baths who 
have weak hearts or any obstruction to their circulation: fat men, 
and those who are full-blooded, and boys predisposed to epilepsy, 
as well as pregnant women, should avoid them. 

It is interesting to find that the primary morbid appearance 
after death from extreme cold, is alsovo be found in accumulation 
of blood on the right side of the heart. 

Though sleepiness is not a to follow soon the shock of im- 

mersion in a very cold bath, still it is among the effects of expo- 
sure to great cold. The risk in cold baths is congestion of the 
internal organs. as is often indicated by the lips getting blue and 
even in some cases by bleeding from the nose; extremely cold 
baths are therefore very unsafe for all in whom a tendency to any 
internal congestion is suspected : they are not adapted for the old 
or for the very young, or for women at certain periods. They are 
always dangerous when the system is eshausted by fatigue. I 
have often known them bring back an ague. 
Spectral analysis has recently indicated the minutest 
rtions of all substances contained in mineral waters. 
But although the number of substances entering into the 
composition of these is very large, yet the active principles 
of the waters are comparatively few. The really important 
constituents are, carbonate and sulphate of soda, chloride 
of sodium (common salt), carbonate and sulphate of mag- 
nesia, carbonate of lime and carbonate of iron and their 
sulphates, bromine and iodine, carbonic acid, hydro-sul- 
phoric acid, and nitrogen. But many waters besides these 
mineral constituents deposit “‘a glairy substance, which 
has received the names of baregine, glairine, and of zoo- 
gene.” This substance, however, seems to be of little 
or no importance in medicine, but its production in mineral 
waters is a very curious phenomenon, not easily explained. 
Our author gives us some useful remarks on the various 
classifications of waters : 

There are many points in favour of a mixed physiological and 
therapeutic classification, although an idea once thrown out, that 
the constituents of mineral waters might be discovered by watch- 
ing their effects on the system, carries this notion too far. Thus 
the digestive and urinary organs are specially affected by alkaline 
waters ; the liver and the alimentary canal by saline ones. The 
skin and, according to continental authors, the mucous respira- 
tory membrane are much influenced by sulphur waters, while a 
special action on the blood has always been attributed to ferru- 
ginous sources. A. is J 

Still more generally they have been divided according as their 
action is stimulant or depressing. But the same waters may act 
in either way, according to the mode in which they are employed. 

I do not think that the simple empirical use of the waters has 

roduced results that would justify us in classifying waters accord- 
ing to the diseases they cure, or their apparent general effects on 
the system. Besides, it is found that the same source cures the 
most different diseases ; and that similar diseases are often cured 
by very different waters. 


There are many other interesting chapters contained in 
Dr Macpherson’s book, which we can here do little more 
than indicate: such as those treating on the earthy, sul- 
phur, and salt baths and wells of Europe; of alkaline, 
purgative, iron, and artificial waters. With regard to the 
manufacture of mineral waters, it would be well if patients 
would remember the dictum of Herodotus, a successor of 
Galen, that the copies are not equal to the originals: 


And this is not surprising, while the exact chemical constitu- 
tion of mineral waters is by no means positively determined. 
Whether the presence of minute quantities of a great many salts 
is of any real importance, whether nature’s polypharmacy is more 
valuable than man’s or not, it is very difficult to add these frac- 
tional quantities accurately to artificial waters, and the organic 
matters, such as baregine, present in some, cannot be imitated at 
all. 

As these artificial waters are but imperfect copies, perhaps it 
would be better if the actual contents of the bottles were specifi 
on the outside, instead of the name of the spring they imitate ; 
indeed, the attixing names of places to artificial waters is forbid- 

len in Austria In most continental countries a license is required 
from the State for the manufacture of such waters. In any case, 
however, it isan objection against them, that we can only have 
the guarantee of the maker’s name for their being what they pro- 








| Subjects can be only very lightly touched on here—to do more 


fess to be. There is no certainty that they are of one uniform 
standard. | 
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Strongly mineralised waters are the most easily imitated. and 
their imitations the most useful: weaker waters, in which there is 
t faith when they are drunk on the spot, as for instance those 
of Eaux Bonnes, can positively not be imitated with the slightest 
advantage. On the whole, therefore, now that the art of bottling 
waters securely is understood, and that it is known that most 
natural Waters may be maile to keep quite well, by the exclusion 
of all parm gs ettby air, it seems probable that the original bottled 
waters will greater favourites with the public then their 
. jmitations. The only exception will probably be in favour of 
some of those used chiefly as articles of diet, such as soda and 
Seltzer waters, which owe their qualities mainly to the quantity 
of carbonic gas they contain. and which, without following very 
strictly any natural sources in their manufacture, are made very 
palatable— indeed often more so than the bottled waters in imita- 
tion of which they are made. 


Unider the head of “Diet Cures” are two suggestive 
chapters treating of certain popular cures from the veget- 
able world, such as extract of malt, bitters, grapes, pine, 
and wild strawberries ; and giving. moreover, their analyses 
and physiological action. A few pages devoted to milk 
and its preparations complete a little work which is full to 
overflowing of pleasant and readable matter. An index 
of diseases noticed, and another of places named, render 
the book more generally useful for consultation. 








FINE ARTS. 


SCULPTURE IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


We have been unwilling to give utterance to our first 
feelings of disappointment at the manner in which sculp- 
ture is treated in the new rooms of the Academy : we have 

uently foreborne until now to express any opinion on 
the subject. A plain or even an ugly face sometimes 
mends upon acquaintance. We discover expression where 
we had not previously observed it ; piquancy makes up for 
oddity ; and singularity, where there is force or meaning. is 
a great compensation for want of beauty or symmetry of 
form. But queerness without originality, the splash of 
ornament without suitability or harmony of design, and 
the absence of judgment or taste in arrangement, where 
there is no lack of means or materials, fills one with dis- 
content, if not indignation. When the Academy had only 
lodgings on the ground floor and in the cellars of Trafalgar 
square, we used to grumble and complain; but we were 
always comforted with the assurance, that whenever British 
Art had a house of its own, these things would be set 
right. After long waiting the home has been built, and 
the Academy has taken possession. But as far as sculp- 
ture is concerned, the change is calculated rather to pro- 
voke than to console. If the present allotment of space 
and vulgar misarrangement of objects in the exhibition is 
to form a precedent in time to come, we can only wish 
that younger sculptors would, for the sake of their art, 
follow the example set by Mr Foley, who for many years 
has steadily refused to send any of his works to the place 
of annual degradation. 

lt is really too bad. If a committee of butchers, toy 
shop keepers, or old clothes men, had been appointed to 
ticket the goods and arrange them on shelves for sale, 
bringing the best bargains nearest the window, they could 
not have made a more characteristic set out than that 
which now meets the eye on entering the Sculpture Gallery 
at Burlington House. The Octagon-room, through which 
it is approached, if it contained one-third fewer objects 
somewhat of a size, or at least belonging to the same scale 
of dimension, would not be objectionable ; but at present it 
is spoilt by incongruity and overcrowding. The figures 
that are above life-size cannot beappreciated properly for want 
of sufficient distance wherefrom to view them. Women 
and children wander about the feet of these heroes, and the 
’ eyes of tall men are on a level with their knees. We all 
know how propitious to disagreeable sensations in the back 
of one’s neck it is. to look up for five minutes together at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, and no amount of self-sacri- 
fice in the operation can avail to enable one to catch the 
ex ion or fairly judge of the form as the artist intended 
cri ines of it. What is the use of being able to see 
under the laps of a man’s coat, or up his nostrils? But 
‘we really cannot condescend to argue the point, the 
absurdity is obvious to every one except the committee of 

ians, who, true to the traditions of the Society, 
haveWone their best to deprive popular curiosity of the 
means of judging what sort of effect sculpture is capable 
of pepmpcing. Side by side, as close as a range of new 
dresses in the window of Messrs Howell and James, 
and with about the same amount of startling contrast, are 
figures of wholly different size and character. - 

A lounging statue of Charles II., by We kes, is placed 
in at chronological order, and still more curious dis- 
regard of proportion, between an Olympian Victor, by 
Cauer, a work of real merit, and a group illustrative of the 
last days of Pompeii by Fucigna, stagey in attitude, and 
wholly unoriginal in composition. Right opposite. the 
Merry Monarch stands the most disagreeable effigy of her 
present Majesty we ever remember to have seen. It isa 
perfect mountain of clumsiness, with an unmeaning 
deformity at top by way of headgear;.and a bundle of 
something unrecognisable in her right hand, which we are 
told is intended for the insignia of the Star of India. What 
it might look like were it otherwise placed we do not 
undertake to say, but with white statuettes on either side, 
of no particular force or character, it is deplorably anpre- 
seme Andrew Marvel, executed by Keyworth for the 

wn Hall of Hull, would look well anywhere, as would 








the life-size likeness of Mr Gladstone, in his robes of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by Adams Acton, executed 
for St George’s Hall, Liverpool. But what shall we say of 
“ Fortitude,” by Redfern, intended as one of the allegoric 
figures for the monument in Hyde Park, and which reminds 
one only of Polyphemus frightening Acis and Galatea, as 
she stands with club in hand between two small produc- 
tions of J. Lawlor, not the best specimens of his chisel ? 
The larger room, however, is in all respects still worse. 
Here we have we forget how many dozen male, and how 
many. score female, heads and shoulders, very few of which 
possess the slightest claim to public attention, either for 
the sake of their being likenesses or specimens of art. 
But there they are, arranged in rows, exactly as Stilton 
cheeses are, or bottles in a chemist’s shop. The remainder 
of the room is devoted after the usual fashion to allegoric 





groups and royal busts, naked figures of children with very 
fat feet, and a very old look in their faces ; and certain monu- 
' mental effigies copied from cathedral shrines. The figure of 
| Eve, life-size, in marble, by Warrington Wood, is indeed an 
exception to the prosaic character of the works around it. 
This young artist promises well. There are points of true 
excellence in the statue before us, the chief of which is 
his disregard of conventionalism in the study and delineation 
of form. There is not a trace of the alabaster nymph 
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The Loan of a Lover and She 8 to Conquer. In the 
comedietta, Gertrude was played by Lady Wrottesley most 
charmingly, and Peter Spyk, by Mr N. A. Hunt, with great 
eas@ and a thorough appreciation of the part. Goldsmith's 
comedy was most admirably performed,— the chief cha- 
racters being supported in such a manner that it was 
difficult to believe we were listening to amateurs, Mr 
Hallett, as Mr Hardcastle, made the most of the character, 
and was admirably supported by Mrs Hughes Hallett as 
Mrs Hardcastle, whose make-up was perfect. Mr Quintin’s 
Tony Lumpkin was as good as possible, and Young Marlowe 
was also played in a manner which would have done credit 
to any actor in the profession. But Mrs Monckton, as 
Miss Hardcastle, fairly carried away the honours of. the 
evening. Better acting could hardly be wished for, and 
while her performance was full of comic humour ‘and 
spirit, it was at the same time ladylike and refined=in 
fact, just as Goldsmith wrote it. Between the pieces an 
address was spoken by Mr Tom Taylor. Subscriptions to 
the testimonial may be paid to Messrs Hallett and Co., 
7 St Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, or Mr Mitchell, 
Old Bond Street. 
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style of beauty in his portrait of the mother of us all. 
We are not sure that we are satisfied with the pose of the 
head or the outline of the features, which seem to want 
something of the freedom and joyfulness of primeval 
innocency. But if Eve was at all like this, it4s no wonder 
that Adam was easily led astray by her, and that she was 
easily deluded by the subtlest inhabitant of the field. Who 
can tell, however, what such a work would look like if he 
could only see it as it should be seen? Such as it now is, 
in the middle of the floor, with the blaze of cross-lights 
upon its snowy whiteness fresh from the last touch of the 
sculptor’s hand, no eye of ordinary susceptibility can, with- 
out pain and weariness, dwell upon the manifold details, or 
attempt to trace the innumerable lines of subtle grace that 
constitute its beauty. It is impossible, even from any 
point, to follow the outline of the figure without the dis- 
traction of other forms, which make an unwelcome back- 
ground. Placed on the south side of one of the picture 
rooms, as it is destined to be, we should hope, in some 
private gallery, a figure of this description would be sure 
to attract and fix the attention of many, to afford infinite 
pleasure, and to impart real instruction. Ip the bust and 
figure warehouse where it is now misplaced, not one in 
twenty of those who visit the exbibition will remember 
that they have ever seen it. How long will the senseless 
division be arbitrarily maintained between painting and 
sculpture ? 








THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL 
EXAMINER. 


THE 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


After a long interval we have had again the pleasure 
of witnessing Meyerbeer’s greatest spectacular opera Le 
Prophete. The character of Fides, which Viardot made her 
own, has never since been adequately sustained. The 
vocalists who could sing did not possess the dramatic power 
in equal and due représentation of the part ; and those who 
could act were unable to sing it. Mdlle Titiens can do 
both, and to perfection. Without effort she is able 
to take the lowest notes of the disowned and despairing 
mother; and with instinctive sense of how conflicting 
emotions ought to be expressed, she renders with alter- 
nate pathos and energy the highly dramatic passages 
which constitute the chief excellence of the piece. On 
Saturday night, at the end of the second act, she was 
loudly called for, and weleomed with quite an ovation. 
The character suits her admirably. Better we are com- 
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versation between the Duke of 
|wnd the Marquis of Cuanricarpe on the subject of a letter 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Juty 19. 


The business of the reAgey | commenced with some con- 
aNcuester, Lord Durrgain, 


| from the Coroner in regard to his postponement of the 
Portadown inquest. 

Lord Rosse. moved the secon] reading of the University 
Tests Bill, the provisions of which he explained and defended. 

Lord Carnarvon acknowledged that the feeling in favour of 
relaxing University Tests and of admitting Dissenters wa: 
increasing, but the removal of tests in the case of College 
foundations was a new subject to the House. He was appre- 
hensive that if tests were all abolished there would be no 
adequate security for the moral and religious character of 
collegiate education. His own opinion was that almost half 
the total number of Fellows was required for the workin, 
of a college. Regarding that proportion he was inclined 
to retain the present tests. The rest he would convert into 
University fellowships, open and without restraint as to 
religious opinions. In this manner the Church of Englanid 
aud Dissenters from it .would both gain, particularly the 
latter. With the object of giving time for the consideration 
of this question he moved the previous question. 

Lord Morey supported the Bill because the retention of 
such tests was inconsistent with the tendency of the age, 
which would, if the measure were now rejected, insist on its 
being immediately sent back to the other Hoase. 

The Bishop of Giocester approved Lord Carnarvon's 
action in moving the previous question. He was opposed t» 
the removat of tests in the case of University professors and 
of members of the governing body of the Universities. Bui 
he acknowledged the hardship ‘n the exclusionof Dis:e :ters 
from a share in the prizes which their talents entitled them 
to. He, therefore, agreed in the suggesticn to appropriate a 
certain number of fellowships, though scarcely so many as 
half, as University fellowships, the remainder being reserved 
for the purposes of the Colleges, whose government he should 
be very unwilling ‘o interfere with. 

Lord CamPerpowy maintained it would be « copfeasion of 
intellectual inferiority on the part of the Church of England 
for it to insist on keeping a monopoly of half the fellowshi 
But the Bill was, he argued, a compromise, and he believed 
it would be imprudent in the interests of the Church of Eng- 
land to reject it. 

Lord Lyrrg.tron was favourable to a relaxation of the 
existing bars to admission into the Cand) ena 
from the Universities, though he had always averse to 
compelling the Colleges to admit Dissenters. But as this Bill 
left them their freedom of action, he should vote for it. 

On a division the Bill was rejected by 91 to 54. : 

The Municipal Franchise Bill was reported on amendment 
by Lord Licuriziv. The Pm nau of the Bill gia 
female voting for local offices was resisted. by Lord - 


DALB, but it was defended by Lords Kimperuey and Carans, 





The Archbishop of Cantersury brought up the report 





pelled to own than that of the impostor does Mongini. 
There is a want of reality in his attempt to impersonate 
the sham prophet. 
fixed on him for their dupe and.tool, we miss t 
and simplicity of look and voice and bearing which Mario 
used to infuse into the character; and in the scenes that) 


He sings the music, with rare exceptions, 
enough ; that is, he sings the notes as they are written 
and as they might be sung in a concert-room, but there 
is not the feeling or the fire we have been taught to 
crave. There is want of light and shade, want of 
imagination, and want of passion. It is a good engraving, 
but it is not the picture; not even such a copy of the 
picture as failing memory could take for the original. 





JOHN PARRY. 


One of the most successful amateur performances ever 
given took place at the Lyceum Theatre, on Wednesday, 
the 15th inst., in aid of the funds of the testimonial which 
it is intended to present to"John Parry on his retirement 
from public life. It was a commendable feeling which 
prompted the actors—all of whom are personal friends of 
John Parry—to exert themselves in his behalf, and we 
trust they will have the satisfaction of handing over a 
good sum to the committee; for no one has ever been more 
worthy of such a testimonial, whether as regards personal 


require the assumption of dignity and command, Mongini |p», 
is equally inferior to his well-remembered predecessor. order in the House, after which the Sunday and 

accurately Schools’ Bill second reading, the Pensions’ Commutation 
[Bill third reading, the nomination of the Select Committee - . 
‘on the Bankruptcy and Imprisonment Bills, with some other — | 





character or individual talent. The pieces selected were 





and the report was received. — >. 
ameudments to the Bishops’ Resignation Bill, and defended - 


Before the. Anabaptist rogues have it against various criticisms. Observations were made by 
he buoyancy Lo 


Limerick and Lyttelton, the Duke of Somerset, and 
Lords Redesdale, Harrowby, and Denman. The report was 
received, together with some additional amendments. 

Some remarks were made by Lords Granvitteand Lyrrec- 
N in answer to Lord Stratheden on the subject of Keeping 


less important measures, completed their lordships’ sitting, .:~ 


Glass 
vote 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Juby 19. * 


The Civil Service Estimates in Committee of Supp 
IV., were discissed at some length. On the Educaty 
for 840,7117., 

Mr W. E. Forster made the usual explanatory statement. 
There was an increase of 49,000/. in the vote—44,000/. on the 
day schools, and 5,000/. on the night schools—of which 
36,000/. was due to an increase in the number of children 
educated. Grants were made to 10,857 day schools and 1,941 
night schools, and these afforded accommodation for 1,660,000 
children. The number registered on the books was 1,453,000, 
but the average attendance was only 978,000 in the day 
schools aud 55,000 in the night schools. The grants to. 
schools amounted to 414,9001., which was 
420,742/. of school fees, and 472.750/. by subscript , 
endowments. Speaking on the quality of the 
given, Mr Forster adduced the fact that 428,000 day scholars 
and 35,500 night scholars had passed without failure in the 
R's, being about 67 per cent. And while the increase iu the 


population was about 1 .per cent. per annum,.there had. 


+ 
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increase of 7$ per cent in the number of children attend. 
po aden 8 oa aah in those ted for examination, 
104 per cent. in those without failure. But, on 
the other hand, of the children of the working classes proper, 
only one-fourth of those between six and ten years, and one- 
4 between ten and twelve were receiving a real education. 
He acknowledged that he was not sati with the results, 
and expressed an earnest hope that Parliament would be pre- 
pared to consider the entire subject of national education in 
tha eageen ah, Mast sales. A debate of eens Same 
ter followed, en the vote was 
Votes were then taken of 225,253/. Seience and Art 
Degartnen’, and 113,203/. for the British Museum. 
fore going into Committee on the Dublin Freemen Com- 
mission Bill, Mr Cottivs moved an instruction, with the 
object of including Youghal in the inquiry, on the ground 
that 5,0002. had been spent to poll 127 voters ; Mr MaauirE 


opposed the motion, and on a division it was lost by 184 to 
7%. The House having gone into Committee, Mr Lowrazr 
moved that the Chairman leave the chair, anda short but 


animated conversation ensued. Sir Jouy Hay charged the 
Goverument with acting eatirely on ae motives, strikin 
at the Dublin freemen because they were Conservatives, au 
sparing the Youghal voters because they returned a Liberal 
Sir J. Evpaistone declared that it was the most corvupt 
thing the Government had yet done. ‘The Artrorney- 
Genera for Ireland and Mr C. Forrescug defended the 
Bill as the only means of meeting the case, bat declined to go 
over again the arguments which had been already thrashed 
out. The motion was rejected by 187 to 75, and the Bill 
passed through Committee. é 

The County Administration and the Mines Regulation 
Bills were withdrawn ; and the Prades’ Union Protection of 
Funds Bill was read a second time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Joty 20. 

The m from the Commons respecting the amendments 
im the Irish Church Bill caused a large attendance of Peers, 
the bar and the step of the Throne being crowded. 

Lord Grayvitie said he considered the House should 
adhere to the main provisions of the Bill in its original state. 
Had all the sixty-two amendments been eontumaciousl 
rejected by the other House he should have felt himself in 
the — either of a Minister repudiated by his colleagues 
or of one who had deceived their lordships. But, in fact, out 
of the total number thirty-tive had beea adopted, fourteen 
re amended, and only thirteen positively rejected. The con- 
earrent endowment plan was altogether impracticable, and 
the postponement of the application of the surplus he main- 
tained to be utterly unstatesmanlike, tending tu the destruc- 
tion of all independent energy in the Irish Church itself, and 
to one continued battle of rival beliefs. He moved that the 
House do not insist on its amendment by which it had struck 
out the prohibition in the preamble against *pplying the sur- 
plus for the maintenance of any Church, or for the teaching 
of religion. 

Lord Carrys contested the propriety of severing the dis- 
cussion of the two amendments, and moved that the House 
do insist op its amendment in the mble. He denied that 
the House of Commons had paid due respect to their amend- 
ments. He did not consider the 7 per cent. added to the com- 
muted annuities or the ‘concession’ of 500,000/. any more 
than the Church was legally entitled to. He charged Mr 
a with cng gamer the -— his howe of the 

property, 1 energetically defended the post - 
cenanal Inateplaetion 6 tha-spapion He House 
would insist on its amendment in this respect. If it did, the 
Government could hardly feel justified in relinquishing the 
Bill on this account, for this would be simply to postpone the 
application of the surplus, as the amendment now did. The 
amendments he divi generally between those which he 
considered vital—viz, the scale of commutation and the 
curates’ compensation—and those on which, as there existed 
some difference of opinion on his own side of the House con- 
cerning them—e.g. the date of Disestablishment, and even 
the right of the Church to retain the Ulster Glebes—he should 
advise the House not to insist. 

Lord Kiuperiry defended the counter amendments of the 
Commons, and the proposal of Lord Granville to sever the 
consideration of the two amendments in the preamble. 

Lord Gray ed the question of the preamble as in 
itself of little importance. He, however, entreated Ministers 
to make some concession on this point unless they were in- 
different to the passing of ha! Bt, “ae aoaaies of putti 
some jon upon the House of Lords. For it seem 
to him that the speech of Mr Gladstone and the tone 
by the Government indicated that they were rather inclined 
to dis than to couciliate their lordships. Reluctantly he 
that it was now i ible to carry a measure of 
concurrent endowment ; but held Ministers responsible 
for the failure of « policy which commended itself to nine- 
tenths of the classes of the country, and which they 
eould easily have carried had they chosen to adopt it. 
pie Pyne defended es of sm Granville 

sever the amendments inthe preamble. Alt himself 
im favour of a certain measure of concurrent se celirg he 
advocated, in the interest of peace and order, the non- 
insistence of the House on its amendment to omit the words 


in the 

rd CLangicarps hoped the House, in deference to the 
feeling of the country, would waive its first amendment in 
the preamble, but would stand firm as to the second. 

Lord SHarrassury considered the Bill a revolutionary one, 
but, persuaded as he was that not merely the House of 
Comnione, but the nation, was determined to the mea- 
sure, and that if it could not have this there would soon be a 

concurrent disendowment throughout the entire 
appealed to the House not to insist on 


the policy of concurrent endow- 
~~ thought the Government ought to have been satis- 
1 tome carrying a measure of practical disestablishment 
and disendowment. He paysendes that the proposed appli- 
- us might be employed as a means of aid- 
—— ee) pera  cam eandidates. He should vote 
The Duke of Ae 
_ Aerie denied that 
and added 
deserve to be 


dt the Government were 

: : oe per iy he two Houses j 
ined such a ign they ] 

turned out of office at once. He alo warmly 








condemned the principle of concurrent endowment, and 
‘defending the provisions of the Bill, insisted that the Irish 
| Saree ia been treated with more than justice—with libe- 
i rality a erosity. : 

The ee of Satsangny supported Lord Cairns, and 
charged the Government with a change of opinion on the 
subject of disestablishment and disendowment, which prior 
to reaching the Treasury bench they treated as different 
matters, but subsequently held to be indissolubly bound up 
together, declared that in his opinion concurrent endowment 
would have beea a wise and statesmaulike means of appro- 
priating the surplus. Their lordships bad a clear and welt 

efiued duty to themselves and to the country to discharge, 
and in resisting the demands of the Government they were 
not resisting the verdict of the country or the decisions of 
the Commona, but the will of a single individual. Their 
‘lordships had exhausted all offers of conciliation and compro 
mise, and if they gave way they would sacrifice not ouly the 
prospects of the Trish Chareh, but their own dignity and 
independence. aa : 

The Bishop of Loxpow intimated his intention to vote for 
Lord Cairus’ amendment, on the ground of his objection to 
the secularisation of Church property. Pe 

Lord Gaanvitte addressed their lordships im reply, and 


question which was likely to occupy the House for the rest of 
the Session. Mr Beresrorp Hops added his entreaties to 
the same effect ; and Lord Bury, a zealous ap upped of the 
Bill, gave similar advice on the ground that the debate had 
fallen into duwbles eateadres and sa yoy to which an im- 
proper signification was attached. It was impossible, too. at 
this Kian ee py to ig hey Bill fy Signed of the 
not altogether justi means against it by the Q 

jared his determiuation op 


sition. Mr T Caamasrs dec 
ow with the Bill, and 

Mr Guapstone dissented from the argument that a Bil) 
supported by a majority should be withdrawn because the 
Opposition to it had passed the pty Pa limits, 
Keferring to Mr Talbot's argument, he added, significantly, 
that he was entirely iguorant of the grounds on which it was 
assumed that the rest of the Session would be occupied with 
vane question, auden the merits of the Bill he was of epinion 
that these marri ht to be legalised and that it should 
be left to each religious denomination to determine their reli- 
gious character. Air Chambers ought, therefore, to be en. 
evuraged by the House to resist a mere policy of obstruction. 

After some further conversation, a motion by Mr Tatsuo 
that the order be discharged was defeated by 86 - 143 to 07. 

After a motion to aljourn the detiate had been defeated on 








characterising the language which had been applied to the 
Government as offensive, and the charges against them as un- 
founded. concluded with an earnest appeal to the 
support the Government in what he described as « grave and 
critical moment. ‘The question was then put that the 
original words in the preamble which set forth that the 
proceeds of the property of the Irish Church “should be held 
and applied for the advantage of the Irish people, but not for 
the maintenance of any Church,” &e. ; “ nor for the teaching 
of religion.” which had been struck out by the Lords, but 
restored by the Commons, should be retained in the Bill. 
This form of putting the question led to some discussion, | 
which was terminated by the Duke of MaARLBoROUGH moving, 
as an amendment, that the House do insist upon the whole of 
their amendments in the preamble. 

Un this motion the Lorp CaanceLtor claimed the right 
to address the House im defence of the second, the 


Y| positive, part of the preamble, which asserts the expe- 


diency of a priating the surplus to the relief of un- | 
avoidable cnlanaity. e administered, amid loud cheers, 
a very warm and bitter rebuke to Lords Grey and Salisbury, | 
to both for their personal charges against the Government, 
Leqrerea Mr Gladstone, and to the latter, in addition, 
‘or the levity of his remarks on the plan for the application 
of the surplus, which he himself eloquently justified. | 
After some remarks from the Duke of Mancuester, Lord 

Bata, and Lord Winxcuetsea, amid great confusion, their, 
lordships divided, and the amendment was carried by 173 to, 
95, or a majority against Ministers of 78. After which Lord | 
GRANVILLE moved the adjournment of ,the debate. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Juty 20. 

The morning sitting was chiefly occupied by the second 
reading of the Metropolitan Board of Works (Loans) Bill. In 
moving it, Mr Ayrton entered at length into the financial 
operations and position of the Board, and the complicated 
details involved led Mr Warp Hunt, who approved the 
principle, to suggest that the Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee. 
Mr W. M. Torrens advocated the same course, urging that 
the ratepayers regarded the measure with jealousy ; they had 
not sufficient confidence in the Board of Works to acquiesce 
in the unlimited powers this measure conferred. nder 
former legislation the limits of the Board for taxation had 
been defined, but in this case no limit was fixed ; and under 
the present grievous pressure on local taxation the ratepayers 
justly regarded the Bill with alarm. 
The Caance.vor of the Excneqver assented to this pro- 
ition, which was also supported by Mr J. Locke. Mr 
LareR-Boors and Mr Jessxx took objections to permitting 
trustees to invest in these metropolitan stocks, and dr Alder- 





House to | 


a division by 145 te 43, two instructions moved by Mr CoL- 
LINS and ‘ir Monk—one to extend the Bill to marriages with 
a deceased husband’s brother, the other to marriages with a 
deceased wite’s niece—were negatived without a division, and 
the House then went into Committee. The provisions ex- 
tending the retrospective effect of the Bill to Scotland and 
Ireland met with strovg opposition, which was prolonged 
until two oclock, and the Committee was then adjourned 
before the clause was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Jotr 2}. 


Mr Miteank, at the opening of the sitting, created con- 

ble sensation by asking the Speaker whether there was 

any means of obtaining redress or an apology for the language 

used in “another place’’ insolent to the “leader of a great 

party” and insulting to the House. The Spzaker, of course, 

replied that the House could not take cognizance of the de- 
bates in ‘‘ another place.” 

Mr Cargyecis’s Bill for Abolishing the Scotch Law of 
Hypothee occupied several hours, and in the end it was read 
a second time by 127 to 91. 

The second reading of the Special and Common Juries Bill 
was moved by Lord Engixup. Founded on the report of a 
Select Committee and of the Judicature Commission, it pro- 
poses to raise the qualification of common jorors to 50., in 
towns of over 20,000 inhabitants, and to 30/. in others, aud of 


‘special jurors to 100/. and 602. respectively. The Bill also 


contained provisions for the more satisfactory preparation 
and revision of the jurors’ list ; it repealed certain exemptions, 
and fixed the rate of remuneration of special jurors at 1/. 1s. 
per day, and of common jurors at 10s. a day. After a brief 
conversation, in which a general approval was expressed of its 
objects, the Bill was cond a second time. 

The Adulteration of Food or Drink Act Amendment Bill 
was withdrawn by \ir Dixon, the adjourned debate on the 
third reading of the Married Women's Property Bill was 
resumed by Mr ©. Raikes, who moved its rejection, and 
8 a counter scheme. As the law made a will for 
people who did not make their own, so, in the absence of a 
regular settlement, he would have the law assume a sestlement 
by which the municipal authorities would be the trustees of 
the property of married women within their districts. For 
the proteetion of married women’s earniugs, where a woman 
earned the livelihood of the family, and the husband contri- 
ae Sadee poi Sgr wong her to obtain from a County 

ourt e an order giving her the right to hold propert 
as a femme sole. But this measure i much farther ion 
the necessity, and he deprecated it as part of a movement to put 
women on a civil equality with men, which would be most 
injurious to them, aud would strike a blow at the institution 
of marriage. 





man Satomons had some doubts as to the expediency of en- 
couraging a competition with Government stucks in the 
market. 

After some criticisms from metropolitan members, the Bill 
was read a second time and referred t to a Select Committee of ! 
seven members. 

The House then went into Committee on the Metropolitan 
Poor Act (1867) Amendment Bill. 
In Clause 1, which gives the Poor-Law Board the power of 
dissolving, where they think fit, Asylum and School Districts 
which may have been furmed under Mr Hardy’s Act of 1567, | 
Mr W. M. Torrens moved to omit the latter part of the! 
clause which takes away the right of consent of two thirds 
of the Guardians under the Act of 1834. He deprecated the , 
tone the Poor-Law Commission assumed towards the Guar-| 
dians, who eujoyed the cuntidence of their fellow-vitizens in 
the > parrermaaee of a disagreeable duty. This measure waa) 
an additional step towards centralisation and vesting of abso- 
lute powers in the Poor-j.aw Board, which had already worked 
so unsatisfactorily. 

Mr T. Cuamsers expressed his entire disapproval of the 
Bill, which would have the effect, he contended, of annihi- 
lating local authority. 

After some remarks from Mr Talbot, Mr Dimsdale, Mr 
W. H. Smith. and Mr Lusk supporting the amendment, Mr 
(i0SCHEN replied, complaining that his object in bringing in 
the Bill had been misunderstood, and vindicating the action 
of the Poor-Law Board. 

The amendment was tived without a division. 

Mr J. G. Tatsor moved the addition of these words, “ so 
far as relates to asylums and school districts, Lut no further.” 
He thought the Poor-Law Board were asking too much power, 
and he should take the sense of the Committee om the addi- 
tion of the words he had moved. 

The Committee divided, when the numbers were — 

For the amendment ° ; : 
Against : : . ; , 128 
Majority against the amendment . —83 

On the motion of Mr W. M. Torrens. Clause 3 was agreed 

to be struck out ; and the remaining clauses up to 5 were 


ee 4 Hy , 
u the evening sitting, the debate on the | : : 
ites Sister’ Bill, adi on the Marriage with a 


Deceased W djourned from June 8, was 


45 





resumed by Mr Tatgor, who be. Mr T. Chambers to 





| withdraw it, alleging the time of the year, and the absorbing 


Mr Jxsseu defended the Bill as not intended to give women 
new rights. but merely to continue to them as married women 
the same rights they had enjoyed as spinsters. Mr Bares- 
ForD Hours urged the lateness of the period as a reason for 
postponement until next year, Ou a division the third 
reading was carried by a majority of 99—131 to 32. 

The County Coroners and Suburban Commons Bills were 
withdrawn. and the Railway Ceustructions Facilities Act 
Amendment and Ciuque Ports Act Amendment sills passed 
through Comuittee. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Juty 22. 

Lord Gaanyvitts moved that the House do not insist on 
its amendment in Clause 2 aud elsewhere of M.y, 1871, tor 
January, 1871. Upon which 

Loru Caigns stated that a conference had been held since 
Tuesday between himself and Lord Granvolle, aud that the 
result bad been ap understanding between them upon the 
questions in dispute. He should be williag to accept the 
date of lst January, 1871. The Goverument had made a 
further concession ot 5 per cent. in determining the value of 
life interesty, making it now 12 per cent. addition where 
three-fourths instead of four-fitths of the clergy in any dis- 
trict accepted comwutation, and an agreement had been 
come to with respect to the defiaition of permaneut curaies. 
As to the disposal of the surplus, it was agreed that it should 
be devoted to the reliet of unavoidabie calamity, but subject 
to the control of Parliament. The reusing amendmeats 
he-recommeued their lordships to surreuder, 

Tne Archbishop of Cantsasory admitied that the sum of 
50,9004, vifered by the Government in substitution for pri- 
vaie eodowments was a very favuurable bargain for (he 
Courch He professed himself generally content with the 
terms of the compromise, tuough regretting the sacrifice of 
au Kstablichec Cuurch. 

Lord CaBNakvon consented to recede from his scheme of 
commutation, . 

Lord Savissury doubted that as much had been insisted 
upon a8 might possibly have been it Lord Carrns bad been 
inclined to play the part of Shylock rather than that of 
gentle Antomo. 

Lord KussgLL congratulated the House on the arrange- 
meat. He regretted that the glebe houses could aot have 
been granted tree from building charges to the clergy ; and 
he criticised the proposed re-amendment of Clause 63. 
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The Dake of Crevetanp hoped Lord Cairns would explain 
to the House in due course the engagement to which it was 
proposed to pledge the House in reyard to the last-mentioned 


nse, 
The Earl of Matwxspury, Earl Gary, and other noble 
lords, gave in their adhesion, and all but anqualified praize 


























to the com ise. The only division which took place was J ~— 
on the subject of the elas The Archbishop of Dusty the ep ee er an — "y clergy, or other ministry, | }, 
moved to insist on the amendment, and was defeated by 47 nor for the teaching _— 
fe i. Avia oars tom noth sides nn the moana, snd, Om . = eg 95. a Be 
clause, for disposing of the surnlua in the spirit of the com-|Lorp Caancettor.  Fitzwi crmont, 
promise, was substituted for Clause 68. A Committee was DuxEs one = Gaeae. 
appointed to report the changes made by their lordships in| Argyl. Granville. nee abley. 
the Bill, and it was again returned to the Commons. peveasiire, Kimberley. Density. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Juty 22. Bomereet Minto Fingal 
At the commencement of the sitting a noisy discussion Morley. Foley [ Teller.) 
ensued on a question by Mr Sarrorts as to the intention of}, MA a ee 
the a bmp — gts de “a Teste. te | Sete | Clanricarde. 8 aftesbury. Keane. “ 
orron-GENERAL made some observations on the conduct of , Conyn¢ham. pencer. pore 
the House of Lorde, which called forth angry manifestations gaateres Ta tare — 
from the Oppo-ition, and Mr Speaker brought the scene toa Sligo. ; ViscounTs. Lurgan. 
close by the general remark that it wae always well to avoid , Townshend. a ae h. i wwe 
controversial matters in Ministerial replies. EARLS. Halifax. Monck. 
* Before going into Supply there was a long discussion on Abingdon. Sydney. ae 
the affairs of New Zealand, raised by | Ee te . Northbrook. 
Viscount Bury, who called attention to the atrocities that Besshorough [Teller BrsHopP. Penzance, 
had lately cecurred in New Zealand, and expressed a hope pe aac a a Opie. Romilly, 
that Government would not entirely withdraw all aid from Cork. Lorps. Rosebery. 
the colonists. Mr Maewrac and Sir H. Setwin-Ipperson Cottenha Aprons. Saye and Sele 
also deprecated the withdrawal of Imperial troops. Sir GowPer a Sudeley. 
©. W. Ditxe argued in favour of employing native forces, Dartrey. Belper. ae 
and Mr R. N. Fowrer vindicated the proceedings of the De prey. ae Vernon. 
Aborigines’ Protection Society. Mr Mownsgct, in a speech of Den I Carew. Wenlock. 
some length, reviowed the policy of successive Governments Punraven. Guage. Waottesiey 
towards New Zealand, and emphatically declared that a pment : 
liey of Bre ry a essential to af best NON-CONTENTS 173. 
interests of the colony, In this view he was supporte Sir an. Berners. 
CHARLES frcosha sf and after some remarks by Mr R. Bran. yon ie Macclesfield. foltee. . 
Torrens, Mr Digby, and Mr Whalley, the subject dropped. York. eee ne Braybrooke. 
The House then “ent into Committee of Supply. Several ; Dublin. anvers. Brodrick. 
votes were taken, after which the SpeaKER gave notice that he DuKEs. am. a cnt 
had received a message from the Lords informing him that Abercorn, Mount Edgoumbe. Churehill. 
their lordships had agreed to certain amendments in the Irish Athol. Nelson. Churston 
Church Bill, and disagreed with others ; and Mr Forrescve, Buckingham & Chandos. Pow” Clonbrock. 
on behalf of Mr Gladstone, gave notice that he would .move Leinster. Cloncurry. 
that the Lords’ reasons be taken into consideration at two pestheroeah zoeee. Gelaeeap 
o’clock to-morrow. Montrose. : a Colvilie’f Culross 
0} um berland. A 
Rutland. Selkirk. Congleton 
A prospectus has been issued of the Falmouth, Gibraltar, Shannon. Conyers. 
and Malta telegraph Company (Limited). which is in conneec- nr pen De Lise and Dudley. 
tion with the Anglo-Mediterranean and British Indian Sub- Bristol. Sommers. as 
marine Telegraph Companies, and is formed witk the object OUrom™. aces? Cee, Digty 
¢ companies > 8 sy + eumerine sane a gag a Exe = Stradbroke. —— 
ion between England and India, wor roughout “bury. erville. : 
Englishmen, and under one fon, Bw, The — of the Winchester. bs nen Elsinstone 
Angi Mediterranean company already unite Malta to Egypt, Eauus. Winchilsea and Not- — 
and the cables of the British todian Submarine are to be laid ,hergavenny. cagee. Foxtord. 
between Suez and Bombay by the end of April next. The Amherst. Viscounts. Gage. 
new company proposes to connect England with Malta in a fDngsley- enterbary —-.. 
similar manner by a line from Falmonth via Portugal and Bantry. De Veeck. Heytesbury 
Gibraltar. The working of the through traffic and the tariff Bathurst. Doneruile yb 
, re: ' Exmouth econfield, 
regulations, &c., are, it is stated, to be under the management Brooke and Warwick. ytton. 
of a joint committee, so as to obtain uniform supervision and Brownlow. H Lyveden. 
control. The capital of the company is to be 660,000/. in Sadogan. HI, (lier. ONeill 
pore # 102. each. of which 61, a are oer for subscrip- Chectestid Hood. Orel. ate 
on. e remaining 5,900 are to be reserved as yment pore L rma 
to the Telegraph Tcbresien and Meintomon Con DY, Dartmouth. Darvilte, Regie 
say ee entrar has been arranged for making and lay- Derby. Straflord de Redcliffe. tp an 
g the cable for 640,900/. . Tumplasows Rivers. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. se erat aneosBtsHors. Sree 
“There is & kind of physlognomy in the titles of books no Less than in the Feversham, ph a Sondes, 
faces of men, by which a skilful observer willas well know what to expcet G . eref Southampton. 
from the one as the other." — Butler. - t ichneta Se 
Biocraruy.— Sword and Pen.’ English Worthies in the bw Peterborough. } wy oy 
Reign of Elizabeth. By Walter Clinton. W. P. Nimmo.--*The Harrowby. . Templemore. 
Prose and Poems of Arthur H. Clough.’ Edited by his Wife. Home. Tredegar 
Macmillan. Lorps. Westbury. 
Ficriow.—‘ Norrie Seaton.” By Mrs George Cupples. W. P. Leitrim. Abinger. Willoughby de Broke 
Nimmo.—‘ Only an Earl.’ In Three Volumes. By the Countess inet an Melville. — Wynford. + 


Pisani. Hurst and Bleckett.—* Works of Daniel Defoe, with 

Chalmer’s Life of the Author.’ Edited by J. 8. Kettie. W P. 

Nimmo.—‘The Seaboard Parish.’ By G. Macdonald, LL.D. 

Strahan and Co.—‘Hirel.’ In Three Volumes. » the Author 

of - Abel Drake’s Wife.’ Richard Bentley. —* The Vicar’s Court- 

ae By Walter Thornbury. In Three Volumes. Hurst and 
ackett. 

Poretry.—‘Coleridge’s Poems,’ with Essay. By Algernon 
Swinburne, Sampson Low — Petronilla,.’ and other Poems. By 
F. G. Lee.—‘Rinaldo,’ A Novelette in Verse. Longmans. — 

MisceLtanzous.— How Crops Grow.’ A Treatise for Agricul- 
tural Students. By Professor Fr. W. Johnson, M.A. Macmillan. 
—‘Sketches of the South and West (U.S.) By Henry Deedes. 
W. Blackwood and Sons.—‘ The Gaelic Topography of Scotland.’ 
With Map. By J.A. Robertson, F.S.A. W. P. Nimmo. —‘ Notes 
on Yachts.’ by Edwin Brett. Sampson Low.—‘The Fern 
Garden.’ By Shirley Hibberd. Groombridge and Sons.—‘The, 
Russo-Indian Question.” By Copiain F. Trench, F.R.G.S. Mac- 
millan.—‘ The Seven Curses of London.’ By James Greenwood. 
Stanley Rivers.—* Dictionary of Scientific Terms.’ By P. A. 
Nuttall, LL.D. Strahan and Co.—‘ Miscellaneous Addresses.’ | 
By Professor F. W. Newton. Trubner and Co == Oeseperiets of 
a Retired Life.” By Edward Garratt. Strahan and Co.—* The 
Great Schools of England.’ By Howard Staunton. Strahan and 
Co.— Twenty Lessons in French, with Vacabuigry: Notes, and 
Appendices.’ By W. Brebner. Bell and Daldy.—* Notes on Un- 
natural History. By the Author of ‘Notes on the Months.’ 
Ward Lock, and Tyler.—‘ Woman’s Work and Woman's Cul- 
ture,’ Essays. Edited by Josephine E. Butler. Macmillan. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


‘Sleep.’ Song, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Words by 
Mrs Archer Clive. Music by J, L. Ellerton, Esq.— Amavit Fum 
Dominus, a Motet.’ By J. L. Ellerton, Esq.—‘t The Sisters.” A 
Romance. With Pianoforte Accompaniment. Words by the 
Kuight of Morar. Music by J. L. Ellerton, Esq —‘ Rock of Ages,’ 
*Send Kindly Light,’ *Great is the Lord our God,’ ‘ Lost and 
Found,’*Lamb of God,’ ‘God who madest Earth and Heaven,’ 
“Nearer my Godto Thee.’ Choral Hymns. By J.Tilleard. No- 
vello, Ewer, and Qo. 











DIVISION LIST. 


House of Lords, Tuesday night. On the motion of Earl 
Granvitte, that this House do xo¢ insist on so much of the 
amendment made in the preamble, to which the Commons 
have disagreed, as consists in leaving out the words (“ held 
and applied for the advantage of the [rish people, but not for 


The following Liberal Peers voted with the majority ; 
The Duke of Leinster, the he pve of Canterbury and 
York, the Earl of Meath, Lords Gough, Aveland, Cowley, 


Grey, Russell, Churchill, Congleton, Denman, Lyveden, | 


Penrhyn, Stanley of Alderley, Stratheden, Tulbot de Mala- 
hide, and Westbury. 


Hews of the Wieck, 


Home PF otes. 











Another agrarian ouirnge has followed close on the ar 
mde n 


on the life of Captain rt, reported last week, O 
Monday morning last Mr Richard Warburton, High Sheriff 
of Queen's County, when driving to Maryborough Assizes, 


was shot at from behind a hedge, and severely wounded in the | 
ion of the Seg 


side of the head. Fortunately the heaviest port 
charge passed through his hat, but the sight of the left eye 
is destroyed. Mr Warburton’s servant diove him at once 
into Maryborough, where he was attended to. He lies in a 

rious state, but hopes of his recovery are entertained. 

e crime is supposed to be ian, and to have arisen from 
something which occurred lately at Mr Warburton’s estate 
in the King’s County. 

The goods warehouse at the Windsor terminus of the Great 
Western Railway was entirely destroyed by fire on Sunda 
afternoon, six or seven tracks filled with coals and g 
which stood in two sidings close to the warehouse were also 
consumed. The passenger station and the Queen’s private | 
waiting room were at one time in danger, but the efforts 
made to save them by the firemen and a strong detachment 
of military from the barracks were fortunately 
The cause of the fire is not known. : 

James Follewaa,. cabinet-maker, was indicted at the 
Central Criminal Court on Saturday last for having set fire 








successful. | Monday, appointing Marshal Vaillant Mi 
al Honsebold 


to the workshop of his ¢mployer, Mr Briant, a cabinet- r 
in Bethnal . by whom he had been f etadet ben 
neglecting his work, The prisoner was seen by a boy to 
enter ind ghar pra and leave them shortly before the fire was 
discovered. An ali was set up for the defence, and the 
jury believing, they said, that there was some doubt about 
the matter, gave the prisoner the benefit of it, and acquitted 
im, 
The Grenville ear Carinae case entered on 4 new 
phase last Saturday afteruoon, when Mr Murray was 
at the Marlborough -Street Police-Court with perjury in his 
evidence against Lord Carington for assault. It will be 
remembered that on that occasion Mr Murray Sunred, though 
in rather equivocal terms, that he was the author of certain 
articles in the Queen's Messenger, or that he was the pro- 
prietor or editor of that journal. This assertion it was now 
sought to confute by the testimony of the printer of the 
rp in question, who deposed to receiving cheques from Mr 
urray for 45/. and 50/., and also to having asked for an 
indemnity inst proceedings for libel, which might arise, 
which was subsequently sent to him by post. 
Ou Wednesday the grand jury, at the Middlesex Sessions, 
found a true bill against Lord Carington, for his assault on 
Mr Grenville-Murray. 

On Wednesday Mr W. Carter concluded an investigation 
at the Europe Tavern, Rotherhithe, respecting the death of 
Eleanor Ricketts, a sixteen. ased had been a bar- 
maid, and had recently become attached to a young man, who, 
it was alleged, had refused to marry her. On Thursday 
night week she rushed from her father’s house in an excited 
state, and her body was found in the Thames, near Mill-pond 
Bridge, Rotherhithe. The coroner, in summing up, said that it 
was a sad and deplorable case, as no doubt the girl had com- 
mitted suicide owing to the unfeeling conduct of her lover. 
The jury returned a verdict of “ Temporary insanity.” 

Fanny Frances Maud Oliver was tried at the Worcester 
Assizes, on Tuesday, for the wilful murder of her husband, 
Joseph Oliver, at Dudley. The evidence went to show that 
the prisoner had purchased arsenic on two occasions from a 
neighbouring chemist, ostensibly for the purpose of cleaning 
bonnets. she being a milliner. The symptoms of deceased’s 
illness were consistent with argenical poisoning, though the 
doctor certified death as resulting from congestion of the 
liver. The theory of the prosecution was, that prisoner had 
got rid of her husband to enjoy the society of an old lover 
named Botmees, wie whom, according to the testimony of a 
neighbour, she had been corresponding, and to whom she had 
given or lent 2/. of her husband’s money. The post-mortem 
examination by Dr Hill, of Birmingham, discovered the one- 
hundredth part of a grain of arsenic, by the delicate test 
known as Marsh’s process. The jury returned a verdict of 
Guilty, with a strong recommendation to perey, Previous to 
Buron Pigott passing sentence of death, the unfortunate 
woman made an earnest and impassioned protestation of 
her innocence, explaining some parts of the e¥idence against 
her and denying others. The Court presented a scene not 
often witnessed in a Court of justice. 

An accident, ily unattended with serious results, 
to Mdlle. Schneider at the St James's Theatre, on 


Wednesday last. In the last scene of gee 
prance Fr ae set fire to the of 
the skirts of Mdlile. Sehn sdress ‘ihe tarla 


blazed 
so suddenly that her companions on the pedestal searcely 
realised what had happened when, with a shriek, ote ya 
from between them on to the stage. The leap must ha 
ut least twelve feet. The actors closed round her, but she 
broke from them. Jupiter caught her, and with his mantle, 
which he had torn from his shoulders, attempted to stifle the 
flame, Some gentlemen sprang from the pit boxes, and 
assisted in throwing coats, or whatever came to hand, about 
her. The bouse was iv a tremendous state of excitement. and 
when the curtain rose to reassure the audience of her . 
she was greeted with thunders of congrat 
The prima donna left the theatre in about an_hour after 
the accident for her residence in St John’s Wood. F 
Mdlle. Schneider nye received only some scorches, w 
give no apprehension of any dangerous uences, 
The Jewish abduction case will be heard at Cardiff on 
Monday uext. Miss Lyons bas already arrived in the town. 
A murder was committed at Aldershot camp on Tuesday 
| afternoon by I’rivate Dixon, of the 7th Fusiliers, the ao 
| being Corporal Butt, of the same regiment. Dixon loaded his 
' Snider rifle, levelled it at Butt as he was crossing fe gerade 
ground, and shot him through the right temple, was 


instantaneous, 





France. 

The Oficial Journal of the 18th inst. published the list 
of the new Ministry, which is composed as follows: M. 
Duveryier, Minister of Justice ; Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne, 
Foreign Affairs; M_ Forcade de la Roquette, Interior; M. 
Magne. Finance ; Marshal Niel, War; Admiral ult de 
Menouilly, Marine ; M. Bourbeau, Education ; M. Gressier, 
Public Works ; M. Alfred ney | ee Marquis de 
Chasseloup Laubat, or a the Council of State. The 
———- of State has been suppressed. , 

The Paris newspapers generally consider the new Cabinet 
as merely transitory. 

The France says that nothing has yet been resolved upon 
relative to the convocation of the ve Body. It also 
states that pro to enter the Cabinet were made to MM. 
ris and Emile Ollivier and tothe Marquis de ouet, 


but a declined, scpreming bres gaan same their 
i to new Min 4 

erry i ve Ministers held on the 2 it was decided 
that the prorogation of the Legi Body should be main- 


tained, and no date was fixed fer its re assembling. This 
news cuused adecline on the Bourse, Rentes falling from 


TLE. 82c. to 71f. 65c. 
The Presse of the 19th says that the Tribunal of Com- 


merce has delivered a judgment to-day, dissolving the Société 
Immobilitre, aud appointing three liquidators to wind up the 


’s affairs. 
The Hupress and the Prince Imperial left for Berck-sur- 


co 
aero Tumporial decree, dated the 18th inst blished 
Db m . J was on 
Inister of the Tm- 


Prat le ahead thet the Legislative Body will re-assemble on 
the 26th of October, Count Armand, First Secretary of 
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. friends and 


. the financial year of 1 
. between six and seven millions of florins as compared with 


. 26,000,000 florins, whereof 
. there would then remain a deficit 
a 4 a of about 4,000,000 to be 
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Embassy at Rome, has bean’ appointed Chef du Cabinet of 


jnister for Foreign Affairs, and M. Mure, Secretary in 
Kady has been bean Bon Sous-Chef of the same Ministry. 
The Marquis de Lavalette has been np cae | appointed to 
the fest of French Ambassador at the Court of St James's. 
M. Duruy and Viutry have been appointed members of 
the Senate. : 

The Ministers prepared on Tuesday the basis of a Senatus 
Consultum, wh'ch was presented to the Emperor at the Council 
of Ministers held on Wednesday eon ‘ 

An Imperial decree, dated the 20th inst., appoints M. 
Rouher President of the Senate for the Session of 1869. A 
meeting of the members of the Tiers Parti who signed the 
interpellation has been held, when the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : “The undersigned, persisting in 
the views and principles laid down in their pro inter- 
rt adjourn until the re-assembling of the Corps Legis- 

tif. 


Spain. 
It is stated that the sergeants and officers of the garrison 
of Madrid who were arrested at midnight, on the 15th inst., 
to the number of thirteen, and charged with complicity in a 


Carlist conspiracy, have been found in possession of appoint- 
ments signed by Don Carlos. 
The t Serrano has issued decrees appointing Senor 


Rances, Minister in London ; Senor Olozaga, Ambassador in 
Paris ; Senor Mazo, Minister in Vienna; and Senor Fernan- 
dez Rios, Minister in Lisbon ; and suppressing the Spanish 
ion at Berne. 

he Government received a telegram on the 17th inst. 
stating that Don Carlos has disappeared from France, and 
has entered Navarre, pursued by the French police to the 
frontier. Don Carlos is accompauied by General Elio. 

Madrid journals of the 19th inst. state that overtures have 
been made to General Lersundi by the party of Queen Isa- 
bella, but that the General has refused to take any share in 
ag ects of that party. 

nt has oy gy his departure for La Granja, 
and will remain in id in consequence of the attitude of 
the Carlists. 

Arrests have been made at Madrid, Valladolid, Barcelona, 
and Cordova. Generals Yuelan, Yuestal, and Olona, and 
Colonels Alberin and Carbonnel are among those who have 
been arrested. The Oficial Gazette of the 20th inst. announces 
the withdrawal of the judicial decree of Senor Herrara, which 
poery caused a disruption of th¢ ministerial majority in the 

Jortes. 

The Generals arrested for money. in the Carlist con- 

spaner will be exiled to the Canary Islands. It is asserted 
t the Carlists have postponed the execution of their 

A plot is said to have been discovered to assassinate the 

Regent Serrano, General Prim, and Senor Rivero on a certain 


9 A judicial inquiry is being actively pursued. Tran- 
q 


ty has not been disturbed. 


Turkey. 

The Levant Herald states that the French Minister of 
F Affairs has forwarded a protest to the Porte against 
the on of the capitulations. 

Two ref Pashas from Egypt, Khourchid Pasha and 
Hassan have just been appointed members of the 
Grand Council of the Sultan. po ‘as he 

Preparations.are being made for the reception of the 
Empress Eugenie at the erbeg Palace. 

It is asserted that negotiations for the issue of a loan of 
ten millions sterling are still pending. 


. Austria. 
The Emperor received on Saturday last at Vienna the 


Greece. 
The Chamber assembled on the 15th inst., and on the first 
vote taken on the subject of the election of the members 
for Corinth, the Ministry had a majority of 82 against 53 


votes. 

Belgium. 
The Court of Assizes of Brussels, on Tuesday, condemned 
M. Bachelery to six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 2U0f. 
for offences against the person of the Emperor of the French. 
Mr Russel Jones, the new United States’ Minister at the 
Belgian Court, has arrived. 


Brazil. 
Advices from Monte Video state that the revolutionary 
movement a to be increasing. The President, Colonel 
Battue, is returning to the capital without —— an 
engagement with the insurgents. Important intelligence from 
Paraguay of the movements of the army is expected here. 


America. 
Intelligence from New York, dated July 16th, states that 
one hundred and forty men belonging to Colonel Ryan s fili- 
bustering expedition have been captured on Gardner's Island, 
and sent as prisoners to the Brooklyn Navy-yard. 

President Grant and family have gone to Longbranch, 
there to remain a fortnight. 

Several brokers and money lenders of New York wy been 
indicted by the grand jury for violation of the usury laws. 

The United States Marshal at New York on Monday 
night captured the remnant of Ryan’s Cuban filibuster 
expedition near Hoboken, New Jersey. Ryan, with a few 
others, d. The Marshal tele; ‘ 
that this is supposed to be the end of Cuban operations at 
New York, o expedition has succeeded in leaving New 
York for many weeks. Insurgent prospects in Cuba are dim. 
Searcely any fighting is now reported, and there was much 
sickness in both armies. " 

It is said that Secretary Fish has agreed to permit the 
landing of the French Atlantic cable upon the coast of the 
United States, upon the company conforming, until Congress 
meets, to the terms of the Telegraph Bill, reported last 
Session by Mr Sumner from the Congressional Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The nt of the French Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company has accordingly given an undertaking to that 
effect. 

The Bureau of Agriculture reports that the grain crops 
throughout the country are greatly above the average. 
Intelligence from Ottowa announces that the Canadian 
Government has pardoned the Fenian Father M’Mahon. 

The Irish-American of July 10 says that the President 
and Senate of the Fenian Brotherhood have been holding a 
session in the city of Pittsburgh, during the past week, on 
the position and policy of the organisation. None of the 
details of the session have been made public, but from the 
Pittsburgh papers we learn that representative men, civil and 
military, from most of the States of the Union, were present, 
and that an active and thoroughly national policy was deter- 
mined upon, and ordered to be immediately initiated. 


Court an’ Fashion. 














The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, drove in 
the grounds at Windsor on Monday afternoon, attended 
by the Countess of Gainsborough. The Dean of Windsor 
and the Hon. Mrs Wellesley had the honour of dining with 
the Queen and the Royal family. Her Majesty, accompanied 
by Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, 
le‘t the castle on Tuesday morniny at five minutes before 





members of both the Austrian and Hungarian Delegations. | nine o’clock for Osborne. In atteudevce were the Duchess 


-* The two Presidents— Prince Carlos Auers and Count Maj- Hon. L . i 
- Jath—delivered addresses, in which thay ints expression $ | of Reatentees ee Hee. Laney Bere, Selonel H. 1. Gaittiner, 


R.H.A., Colonel the Hon. D-C.F. de Ros, and Mr Duckworth. 


sentiments of attachment and fidelity to the person of the ' Their Royal Highne-ses Prince and Princess Christian, 


Emperor. His Majesty, replying to Count Majlath. said he 
hoped the Hungarian Delegation which had a summoned 
to‘exercise the influence which the Hungarian kingdom 
over the common affairs of the State on an equal 

ooting with the Cis-Leithan whit sean vga by its united 
tion, lead to the result of A ropepeg maturing the 


tution of the Delegations, by adding to the credit of the 
monarchy, strengthening wre and confirming the public 
confidence. In reply to Prince Carlos Auersperg, his 


Ma said it would cause him sincere satisfaction to see 
the tion of the Reichsrath harmoniously coalescin 
with the A dees Delegation to preserve the power an 
honour of the ire to develop the welfare and con- 
tentment of the different ples of the monarchy. His 


. Ma added : “ This will always be the surest guarantee for 
_ the maintenance of peace at home and abroad, for every State 


institution requires respect and confidence in order to win 
tranquillity.” 


preserve 
Archduke Wilhelm has been appointed Commander-in- 


- Chief of the Landwehr in that portion of the Empire which 


is represented in the Austrian Reichsrath. General Baron 
nee oe been appointed his deputy in command. 
In M s sitting of the Committee of the Reichsrath 
Delegation, Herr Brestel, Minister of Finance for the Cis- 
sen, made a short financial statement, givin 
such as were ble at this period. He sai 
would show an improvement of 


the estimate ; and if the same state of things contin ed, th 
deficit for the year 1870 would probably a sted gnneey 
21,000,000 would be covered ; 


The German Railway Congress was ed at Vienna on 
Monday, under the presidency of Privy cillor Fournier. 
tay ay epg Sete 

: ; on the other i 
we bg a nr a abandoned. P een ad 
u mittee of the Austrian Delegation has 
tothe proposal increasing the y of officers of the 
unt 


army up to the rank of major. st spoke in fa 
of the measure, and stated that certain designs, which 
existed beyond doubt for the pu of taking advan —. 


the depression of spirit prevailing in the army, w 
: ould be 
totally baffled through the above ference of the pay of the 





| 


Prince Christian Victor, and Prince Albert of Schleswig- 
Holstein, drove from Frogmore to the Great Western 
Railway Station in Windsor, und travelled with her Majesty 
to Osborne. The Hon. Eva Macdonald has left the Castle 
for Osborne. The Duchess of Koxburghe has succeeded the 
Countess of Gainsborough as Lady in Waiting to her 
Majesty. Her Majesty arrived at Osborne at half-past 
twelye o'clock, having crossed over from Gosport in her 
Majesty’s rar Alberta, Captain His Serene Highness the 
Prince of Leiningen, G.C.B. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales visited Manchester on 
Wednesday. The Town Clerk read the Address of the Cor- 
poration which was presented by the Mayor, and duly 
acknowledged by his Royal Highness. Un Thursday he 
opened the new docks at Hull. 
| The Duke and Duchess of Richmond will entertain a 
distinguished company at Goodwood during the ensuing 
week, for the annual race meeting. 





————— 


@bituarp. 


The Very Rev. Gzores Wappineton, Dean of Durham, 
‘died on Tuesday morning, at the age of seventy-six. The 
deceased graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and gained 
numerous University honours. He was medallist in 1811, 
University Scholar and Chancellor's medallist for English 
verse in 1813; B.A. and Senior Chancellor's medallist in 
1815. He succeeded Dr Jenkinson in the Deanery of Durham 
in 1840, and was installed on the 20th of September in that 

ear, On the death of Archdeacon Thorp, Warden of Durham 

niversity, the Dean succeeded him under an Order in 
Council of the 4th June, 1841. Prior to his appointment to 
the Deanery, Dr Waddington had been Vicar of Masham, in 
Yorkshire, in the giftof Trinity College. He was the author 
of several works dating between 1822 and 1845. The 
Deanery, which is in the gift of the Government, is of- the 
value of 3,000/. a-year. 
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It is asserted that Mr Lowe has beaten the mili 
at the War Office on the question of cobheal. yy ek Papen 
the authority of the Treasury over the expenditure of the 
He terme shall be complete, and a is understood that he 
im OVercoming an ition whi 
marie eae he g pposition which at one 





phs to the President | 


Wotabilix, — 


The American papers report a singular case just tried in the 
, Court of Common Pieas. The lady in the case (Simonet v, 
| Simonet) was the defendant, and it appeared from the testi- 
‘mony of the clergyman who officiated that she was married a 
second time before Mr Simonet yielded his claims. The 
second husband, on discovering the fact, procured a divorce, 
and now the first husband also obtains a divurce on the 
ground of the second marriage and of some irregularities 
outside of either marriage. ‘The decree was made on the 
9th inst. 

The murder of Mr and Mrs Powell in Abyssinia is . 
substantially confirmed. Mr Walter Powell, M.P., has 
just returned from Alexandria, with intelligence which is 

elieved to be substantially authentic, that Mr Powell 
jand his party were attacked and massacred by the 
|Tekah tribe, and not by the the Bezan tribe, as first 
reported. The Bezans afterwards came upon the murderers, 
compelled them not only to relinquish the booty, but to 
deliver up the bodies ; and conveyed the bodies to the 
Swedish missionaries, by whom they were buried. No 
doubt is entertained of the correctness of this statement, and 
it is hoped that Mr Henry Powell and Mr Jeukins, who have 
been provided with a military escort by the Viceroy ot Ezyprt, 
will succeed in bringing home the remains of their unfortunate 
relatives. 

An “extraordinary scene is reported at Fethard,’ during 
the visit of the Marchioness of Ely and the Marquie, her 
son, to their estates. A horse-race and other sports hud been 
arranged, and the people, who assembled in. multitudes, 
applauded the young marquis, who calle! for a cheer foc 
Mr Hare, the agent. Whereupon, we are told, a Romin 
Catholic clergyman stepped forward, and is alleged to have 
cried out, ‘* No, no—three groans for Hure,” adding that he 
“‘ deserved not cheers nor applause, but reprobation fur his 
conduct as agent ;” that “the blood and the curses of the 
people ejected from their dwellings in Killesk lay upon his 
guilty soul.” The people hooted, and “a Mr Powell making 
some observation that displeased the crowd, he was knocked 
down.” Mr Hare, in the confusion, rode away. It is added 
that another Roman Catholic clergyman, at a latter period of 
the day, endeavoured to appease the crowd, and protect two 
artillerymen from Duncanuon Fort, but was himself knocked 
down sevegal times by tie crowd. One of the soldiers was 
beaten so brutally that he has since died. 

The Nativnal Society for Women’s Suffrage held a meeting 
on Saturday last at the Architectural Society’s roums ino 
Conduit Street. «There was a numerous attendance of mem- 
bers of Parliament. The company included Mr Mill, Lord 
Houghton, Mr Stansfeld, M.P., Sir C. W. Dilke, M.P., Mr 
M‘Laren, M.P., Mr P. A. Taylor, M.V., Professor Fawcett, 
M.P., Rev. Charles and Mrs Kinysley, Mr John Morley, 
Professor Masson, Mr Boyd Kionear, Mr Thomas Hare, Sir 
W. Lawson, M.P., Mr Price, M.P., Sir D. Wedderburn, 
M.P., Mr Wiuterbotham, M.P., the Hon. Auberon Heiber', 
M. Arles-Dufour, M. Louis Blane, Herr Karl Blind, &c. 
Mrs Peter Taylor, wife of the member for Leicester, was 
chairwoman, and Miss Caroline Bigus, the secretary, read the 
society’s report, which stated that during the present year 
220 petitions bad been presented to Parliament on this 
subject, containing 41,000 signatures, and that 18,500 pam- 
phiets had been distrivuted, written by Mr Mill, Migs Cobbe, 
Mdme Bodichon, Protessor Newman, and others. Mr Mill 
in bis speech acknowledged that he had not been prepared 
for the amount of sympathy and support the cause of the 
ladies had received, and he encouraged them to hope for 
greater success in time to come. He moved a resviution 
declaring it t> be the society’s opinion that it is in the highest 
degree impolitic and unjust to make sex the ground of exclu- 
sion from political rightga. Mr Charles Kingsley seconded 
this resolution, and it was agreed to after Mr Verses had 
spoken in its favour. Mrs Fawcett was the next speaker. 
She moved a resolution pledging the society to use all lawtul 
means to effect their object, and particularly to bring in a 
bill as soon as porsible next session. Mrs Fawcett expreased 
her opinion that the present Government were favourable to 
the ladies. Lord Houghton seconded this resolution, Mr 
John Morley spoperted it, and it was agreed to. Other 
speakers were Mr Taylor, M.P., Sir C. W. Dilke, M.P., Pro- 
fessor Masson, and Mr Stansfeid, M.P. 

After twenty years’ service in the Detective Department 
of Scotland-yard, Inspector Tanner has retired from the 

olice force on a pens on of 100/. a year. In the course of 
is connection with the police, Mr Tanner has been very suc- 
cessful in tracing and arresting celebrated criminals. Amon 
those whom he apprebended were Mullins, who sinthdored 
Mrs Elmsley ; Forward, the murderer of the three children 
in a coffee-bouse at Holborn; Hunt, who committed murder 
in a cab; and Muller, who killed Mr Briggs on the North 
London Railway, baving arrested him in New York. 

The remains of the late Lord Taunton were interred on 
Tuesday afternoon at Stowey Church, near the town from 
which he took his title. The chief mourners were the wid: w 
and daughters of the deceased, the Hon. Admiral Howard 
and Mrs Howard, the Hon. Charles Howard, the Hon. and 
Rev. Francis Grey, Mr ‘Thomas Baring, Mr Henry Labou- 
chere, Mr H. Lascelles, Lord Ronald Leveson-Gower, and 
Lord Cavendish. A Jarge number of the friends and tenantry 
of the deceased assembled at his seat, Quantock Lodge, anda 
procession, a quarter of a mile long, was formed, and walked 
to Stowey Church, a distance of a mile and a half. The 
burial service was read by the Rev. W. E. Buller and the 
Hon. and Rev. F. Grey, a brother-in-law of Lord Taunton. 
A vast crowd of persons was present. 








' 





Advices from Preston report two more failures in the 
cotton trade. The executors of the late Mr James Naylor. of 
Southgate Mill, and Mr E. T. Garduer, of Oxheys, have both 
convened meetings of their creditors. No information has as 
yet transpired with respect to their liabilities, Both these 
failures are stated to have been caused by the suspension of 
Messrs Livesey and Thorpe, of Liverpool, which took place 
on the 10th ult. The Southyate mill contains twenty-one pairs 
of mules, comprising 32,680 spindles, besides about 400 looms ; 
and Mr Gardner's mill contains 154 pairs of mules, comprising 
18,000 spindles, and there are nearly 200 looms, 
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a Vice Chancellor Sir Wm. Malins has appointed Mr 





MONETARY REVIEW. 


Id and the general 
abundance of money, n influenced to the 
extent it would be reasonable to su . They opened the 
week at 93 to 4 for delivery, and 934 for the 5th of August. 
They declined 4} on Tuesday, but subsequently recovered to 
the former figure for money and an advance of 4 for the 
5th proximo. 

Railway stocks have been very irregular from the small 
amount of transactions effected. etropolitan were most in 
demand, which caused a rise of 14. Improvements have also 
taken place as follows: Caledonians are 4 better, Great 





arrivals of 


Notwithstanding la 
nsols have not 


Northern A }, Midland 3, Sheffield 4, Brighton 4, South 
Eastern },—all better. Lancashire and Yorkshire are } 
lower. e quotations being: Caledonian, 813, 2} ; Great 


Western, 51, 4 ; Great Eastern, 38}, ? ; Great Northern, 107, 
8; ditto A, 105}, 64 ; Lancashire, 126, 4 ; Metropclitan, 101, 
i Midland, 117}, 18 ; Sheffield, 564, 7; Brighton, 45}, i 

orth British, 34, 4; North-Western, 118}, 19}; North. 
Eastern (Berwick), 108, 9 ; South-Eastern, 76}, 7} ; Chatham 
and Dover, 16}, 17}. . 

Foreign Securities have not been active, with the exception 
of Turkish 5 per Cents. and Spanish, the former showing a 
recovery of #, and the latter +. A further rise of § Eas 
taken place in Turkish Five per Cents., to 45} ex. div. 
Italian Five per Cents. are 54%, 55 ex. div. ; Mexican, 124, 
123 ; New Spanish Three per Cents., 29}, 29$ ex. div. ; and 
Honduras Railway Loan, 83, 84 ex. div. 

Joint Stock Bank Shares show a demand for Imperial 
Ottoman, which are now quoted at 4 to 4} prem, ; Anglo- 
Austrian are steady, at 18 to 20 prem. ; Hong-Kong and 
Shanghae, 36 to 38 ; and Union of Soto, at 35 to 36. 


| Company (Limited). - 


Samuel Lovelock provisional official liquidator of the British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island Spar, Lumber, and Saw-mill 








LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


Saturday Evening. 
Yesterday afternoon the Prince of Wales, in the presence 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, July 23. 


The Duke of Argytt made a long and elaborate statement 
of the Indian Budge!, which included the usual features and 
statistics. Notwithstanding the late yearly deficit, he con- 
sidered the financial prospects of India hopeful. The state- 
ment gave general satisfaction ; Lords Hatirax, SALIsBuRY, 
and achat — rue gr their approbation. The amend- 
ments to the Endowed Schools Bill w 

| third reading fixed for Monday. me igi paige 





of a distinguished assemblage, unveiled the statue to Mr 
Peabody which bas been erected by public subscription in 
the City. 

lt is vtated that Mr William Wright, chairman of the Hull 
Dock Company, is to receive the honour of knighthood, in 
commemoration of the visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to that town. 

At the meeting of the Abyssinian War Committee yester- 
day memoranda were read by Captain Tryon, in which he 
furnished a retrospective history of the operations relating 
to the transport of troops and baggage alter the expedition 
set out from Bombay. He expressed his conviction that 
there was neither extravagance, mismanagement, vor neglect. 

The New Law Courts Parliamentary Commitice niet yes- 
terday for the sixth time, Lord Stanley in the chair. The 
evidence taken was on the side of the Carey-street site, the 
witnesses generally agreeing that it would meet all the require- 
ments of the public, the profession, and the suitors. 

Yesterday morning there was a review and field-day in, 
Hyde Park, in the presence of his Royal Highness the Field- 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, many members of both 
Houses of the Legislature, and a large number of spectators. 

The charge of assault preferred against Lord Carington 
by Mr Grenville Murray was disposed of yesterday at the 


More business has been done in Telegraph shares, which 
are in steady request, and maintain their position. 
to 22; Anglo-Mediterranean, 15} to 16; 


American, 21 


to 1 dis. ; Mediterranean 
74 ; Telegraph Construction, 254 to 26. 


tension, 6 to 7; Reuter’s, 72 to 


Anglo- | Middlesex Sessions. 





The jury found Lord Carington guilty 
of a common assault, and expressed their opinion that it was 
British Indian Submarine, it to 1f prem. ; Indo- Furopean, 14 | committed under circumstances of the greatert provocation. 

x The Court ordered the defendant to enter into bis recogni- 
zances in 100/. to keep the peace for twelve months. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, July 23. 


At the morning sitting Mr Giapstone moved the accept- 
ance to the Lords’ final amendments to the Irish Church Bill, 
without any reservation. He explained in succinct detail the 
terms of the compromise agreed on by Lords Granville and 
Cairne. He congratulated Parliament and the country on 
having arrived at a settlement of the question. He had never 
held the 68th clause to be essential to the Bill ; and for the 
rest he had hinted that the disposal of the surplus would 
require future legislation. Many members on both sides 
expressed their satisfaction at the passing of the Bill, which 
Mr Disrakwi declared deserved in no respect the epithet of 
an unconditional surrender. 

The evening sitting was occupied with an adjourned debate 
on Mr Newpecate’s motion respecting the arrest of Mr 
Murphy, and with a motionon Naval and Military Contracts 
by Mr Munrz; in reply towhom Mr Baxrze gave a long 
and interesting account of the saving he had effected in his 
department. Several Bills passed through Committee, in- 
cluding the Metropolis Poor Bill, in which several important 
amendments by Mr W. M. Torrens, Mr Samira, and Sir C, 
DILKE were made. 


a eee 


Tue Merropouitan Loans Bitu.—The following members 
compose the Select Committee on the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Loans) Bill: ie. Mr Ayrton, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, Mr Smith, Mr McLaren, Mr 
Cross, and Mr Chambers. Three to be the quorum, 








THE BB NEW PATENT LAWN MOWER, 
\2-inch, ££ 53.; 14-inch, £5 5s.; 
16 inch, £6.—J. B. BROWN and CO., 90 Cannon street, and 148 Upper Thames street, London. 


London made, of high-class metal only, fitted and finished in a superior style. 


10-inch machine, 





HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Sol« Proprietor and Manager, Mr BENJAMIN 
WEBSTER;; Directress, Mrs ALFRED MELLON. 


Annual Benefit of Mr Benjamin Webster, and last 
night of the Sea-on. 


On Wednesday, July 28th, at Fight, the Popular 
Comedy of MASKS AND FACES; OR, BEFORE 
AND BEHIND THE SCENES. Triplet (his 
original character), Mr Benjamin Webster; Peg 
Wottington, Mis Alfied Mellon; Mabel Vane, Miss 
Furtady. After which will be revived the Comic 
Drama of WHu'S YOUR FRIEND. Giles Fair- 
Jand, Mr B njamin Webster; Lady Bab Blazon, 
Mrs Alfred Mellon; Lavy Rosedule (tirst \ime), Muss 
Furtado. And other Entertainments. 


Private Boxes and Stalls to be had at the Box- 
Office daily from Ten till Five. No fees. 





LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall- 


mall.—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, the contributions of Artists 
of the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OP&N. 
—Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, 
IRELAND. 


The Professorship of English Law in the Queen's 
College, Cork, being now vacant, Candidates for 
that officeare requested to forward their Tes imonials 
tothe UNDER-SECRETARY, DUBLIN CASTLE, 
on or before the 14th AUGUST. 1869, in order that 
the same may be submitted to his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant. 


The Candidate who may be selected for the abov 
Pro‘eworhip will bave to enter upon his duties early 
in September next. 

Dublin Castle, 15th July, 1869. 











ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
EDWARD LONDON, 


GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 


CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 
DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACLION BREECH- 
LOADERS. 

SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. 
SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADEKS., 
RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 
MUZZLE LOADERS CONVERTED. 


Repairs of every description, and all articles neeessary 
for Sportsmen and Riflemen. 


51 LONDON WALL, LONDON. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN 
_} CSEPH GILLOTT respectfully 


directs the attention of the Commercial Public 

and of all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 

excellence of his productions, which for QuaLitY of 

TERIAL, Easy Action, and Gragat DoRaBiLitY 
ensure universal preference. 


They can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in 
the world; Wholesale, at the Works, ram Boe street, 
Birmingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 3 
Gracechurch street, London. 


ote 





ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 


RANGES. FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the ubove «re requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an «ssort-nent 
of Fenders Stoves, Ranzes, Chimney-pieces, Fire 
iron, and General Ironmongery as cannot be ap. 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 


Black Register S:oves,8:. to 71. 10s. LL Whisky ” 
— ditto, with Ormolu ornaments, 3/. 8s. to 
33/. 10s. ‘ 
Bronzed Fenders, 3s, 94, to 52. 12s. SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
Steel and ormolu Fenders from 2/1. 18s. to 18/. CHANDELIERS, 


Chimney-pieces, trom 1. 8s. to 1007. 
Fire-irons, from 38. 3d. the set to 4/. 10s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRON 
MONGER, bv appointment to H. R. H the Prince 
of Wales, sendsa CATALOGUE gratis and post- 
paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled stock of 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky 
Dublin Prize Medal. 
cious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., 
at the retail houses i. London; by the Axents in 
the principal towns in England; or Wholesale at 8 
Great Windmill street, London, W. 
red seal, pink label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinaban’s 


It is pure, mi 


7° PITCHERS (the American 


Double Wall), for iced water, wine cups, &c. ; 
also the American butter dishes for use with ice. 
The best trebl:-plaret, greatest vatiety, and most 
reliable are those made in America by the Meriden 
Company, whose sole agents in London are the 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand. 


ined the 
Id, mellow, deli- 





Observe the 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COM- 





Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 


MODERATOR LAMPS, 
and LAMPS for INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing 


All articles marked in plain figures. 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


executed. 


Orders promptly 


PANY’S celebrate! Prize-Medal REFRIGERA- 
TORS, and new Duplex Kefrigator, registered 
March 17 1869, fitted with water tanks and filters, 
and combining every modern improvement without 
unnecessary complications, are unequalled for sim- 
plicity, efficiency, durability, and economy. Wenham 
Lake Ice delivered in town for less than 14, per Ib. ; 
or packages of 2s. 6d., 5s,, 9s., and upwards, forwarded 
into the coun by “ goods train” without 

tible waste.—Illustrated price lists free at the sole 
office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 
Strand London, W C. 


CE CREAM MACHINES 
Nesselrode Ice Pudding Moulds, ere | 











Electro-plate and Table Catlery 
Britannia Metal Goods, -| Clocks and Candelabra, | Mancractoxy anv Suow Rooms.—Broad street, } sana ea a ° - ie Sas ee with 
Dish Covers, Hot-water | Baths and Toilet Ware, Birmingham. Established 1807. rani. o0 the abt; Chelgeahy-anteh: tihherm.and 
i Dishes eee fen ond Bees Bo Isteads, reliable * character.—Sole othe” WENHAM LAKE 
toves and fende i s i ? . 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Red-regh Cubinet rarai- F. DIXON T A Y L O R/ ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, p ae 
pate See a LE Solicits attention to bis ’ 
’ ’ urnery 8, 
Tea Trays, Urne&Kettles, | Kitchen Utensils, &e. | Greek Wines «+ from 188, per dos. FILMER’S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS, 
With Li-ts of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large ee : ~# Cs aes FOR CENTRE of ROOMS, 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford street. W ; 1. 14, 2, 3, Burgundy : . : Z - a - ‘e 
+ 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and Champagne (recommended) a(t a To form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a grea 
» Bowman you) ae Fort —s ¢ oo = # improvement ou the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 
erry . . ° © ° ” ” / 
?S | Sparkling Hock (very superior). =, 368.4, ILMER & SOW 
LAZENBY and SON’S| Sparkling tock (very superior). 388 eslaitciaiyaii 
e PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS. uck (still) bh. 4 aes ee UPHOLSTERERS, 
E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the | Moselle (still) , 248. 4, $1 and 32 a Oxford street, W 


celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their name, are compelled to caution 
the public against the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public —90 Wigmore 
street, Cavenilish square (late 6 Edwards street, 
— square), and 18 Trinity street, Londen, 





ARVEY’S SAUCE— 


CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe 
that each Bottle, prepared by LAZENBY and 
SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed 
Elizabeth Lazenby. 





P. O. O. payable at General Post 


Cheques, London and County. Terms Casb. 
F. DIXON TAYLOR, 
72 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Office. Cross Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 


An Iilustrated Catalogue post free. 








ELOCIPEDES or BICYCLES 


for EITHER SIX.—Speed Thirty to Fitty 
miles per hour; self-balancing and 
bill ascending. These facts veri 
engineer. Manufacturing; licen 
Sixpence.—W.- PIVDING, Esq. 


row, Walworth road. 


“Mr W. Pidding’s Patent Self-propelling and 
Balancing Velocipedes and Bicycles. “pr sue 


fled by a civil 
ses granted. Diagram, 
, Patentee, 31 King’s 


FIELD’S 
“WHITE PARAFFINE ” SOAP 


in tablets. 8d. and 1s., is exquisitely perfumed, and 
imparts a grateful softness and suppleness to the hand. 
It pede a adapted for warm weather as it exerts 
a cooling influence on the skin peculiar to itself. See 


name on each tablet and wrapper. Wholesale— 
J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, S. 


ropelling ; also 








the diagrams, and perused a speribestion of 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. ding's Patent susan will sooomplish all he profesece FIELD'S 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS | todo by means of hisinvention.”—Sporting Opinion. | « twyT Ep KINGDOM” SOAP. 
are confidently recommended as a simple but (Kegistered. ) 


certain remedy fot Indigestion. They act as a 
powerful sepia and gentle aperient ; are mild in their 
operation ; safe under any circumstances; and thou- 
sands of persons can now bear testimony to the bene- 
fits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and lis. each, 
in every town ia the 

CAUTION!—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S 
PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase the 
various imitations. . 





ie TROUSSEAUX and 


ES.—CHRISTIAN and RATH- 
LAyEST an inspection of their | nq 


1 licit 
BONE respectfully 90 cowbining Parisian 


tensive and recherché stock, 
taste with the excellence end durability 
for which their bouse has been noted for upwards of 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 
te her Majesty, H.R.H. Tue Princess 
R.H. The Princess Louise of Hesse), 


seventy years. 
(by appointment 
of Wales and H. 


82 Wigmore sireet, London, W. 






This beautiful Soap is made in six va 
Cherry, White and Brown Windsor, Lavender, 
iycerine, eagh tablet having a 


See the name on each. Wholesale of 


J.C. and J. FIELD, 33 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. AG 





8g Py AREY LAN ITED 


daly 
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HEDGES AND BUTLER WILLIAM TARN AND CO., Haters, tod ALEX, bones One 


Solicit attention to their 


PURE ST JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 208. 24¢., 30s., and 36s, per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various he 423., 485., 60s., 728., 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 


At 24s. and 30s, per dozen. 
, 86s, and 49s. 


Su Golden Sherry. 
Choice — Pale, Golden, or Brown, 488., 548., 
and 608. 
HOCK AND MOSELLE, 
At 24s., 30s., 85., 428., 488., 608., and 84s. 
Port from first class Shippers, 30s., 36s., 42s. 
Very Choice Old Port, 48s., 60s., 723., S4s. 


CHAMPAGNE, 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY 


AND NEW KENT ROAD. 





Summer Purchases to great advantage. 


SURPLUS SUMMER STOCK. 


_W. T. and CO,, in accordance. with their annual custom, have made a very lar, 
reduction in the price of all their PRINTED MUSLINS, FRENCH GRENADIN 
WOVEN and other DRESSES, COSTUMES, MANTLES, MILLINERY, PARASOLS, 
&c., offering to Ladies and Families, before leaving town, an opportunity of completing their 








At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Budesheimer, Stein- 


SLACK’S ELECTRO PLATH, 
By Elkington’s Patent Process, 
Is a cena Pure Silver over Nickel ; 2 combination of two metals possessing such 


berg, Liebfraumilch, 60s.; Jobannisberger and Stein- | valuable properties rendexs it in appearance and wear equal to sterling Silver. 


berger, 72s., 848., to 120s.; Braunberger, Grunhausen, | 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Movelle, 48s., 
60s., 668., 78%.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; | 
fine old Sack. Malmsev, Frontignac. Vermuth, Gun- | 
stantia, Lachrymw Christi, Iwperial Tokay, and | 
other rare Wines. 
Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 728., and 


oe Psion Lid ofevery descripti 
on. 
On receipt of a ce order, or reference, any 


quantity will be forwarded immediarely by 
HEDGES AND BUTLER. 
LONDON: 155 REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 60 KING'S ROAD. 
(Originally Established A.D. 1669.) 


DINNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical eel MR aes mare 
t ‘ 
Serer et ee ELDITY of the STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
INDIGESTION ; and as the best mild aperient for 


delicate constitutions, 4 adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFAN 


DINNEFPORD AND OCO.,, 


CHEMISTS, 
172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and of all other Chemisis throughout the world. 








THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 








TA BID 


FORRES, 


30s. and 38s. per dozen. 


TA BL FI 





DESSBS HRT FoR = BS, 
: 20s, and 30s. per dozen. 


sPOONMN 8S, 


30s. and 38s. per dozen. 


DESSERT SsPoOoOon gs, 
20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


T EA. SPOON BS, 
12s. and 18s. per dozen. 


oORUVUET-F RAM BE BS, 
15s. to 100s. per dozen. 


TABI HB BKRNIV Bs, 
T1s., 14s. 60., 16s., 20s., and 228. per dozen. 





GATALOGUES GRATIS, ORB POST FREE. 
Orders above £2 sent Carriage-free per Railway, and Packed without Charge. 








PURE er ecere tet 
SAU JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 
the highest quality, manufactured by 
GROSSE AND BLACKWELL 


Purveyors to the Queen, 
of 
Curry P 
Ate sold Retail in all parts of the world, and Whole- 
sale at factory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS: 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
bceoateee aston 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


cee 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PEKRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agznte—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and 
ene digs ~" ertmae cratay 








BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price is, 1}. and 2s. 0d. per box. 


HIS. preparation is. one of the 


‘ benefits which the science of modern chemistry 
has conferred upon mankind; for during the first 
twenty years of the present century to speak of a care 
for the Gout was considered a romance; but now the 

and ae Kel this medicine is so fully demon- 

of life, tes public A. ine tite 

every r. pu nion proclaims this 
as one of the most important dheavetinn of the pre- 


sent age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confine- 
ment during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all M e Vendors, or obtained through 
any Chemist. 


T OSS OF APPETITE speedily 
A 


prevented by THE FAMED TONIC BIT- 
TERS, “ W. Coan Wine,” sacsnpanses tor 
strengthen ve organs. grovers 
class cation &c., at 30s. per jm 
WAT an¢ WILLIA the Original 
Worcester House, 34 Gooben. to. ——* 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


and PILLS,—Palpitation, pain in the side, 
whersiags or tightness of the chest reed’ coming 
mi The safferers at this season from coughs, 
colds, bronchitis, asthma, and di-ordered action ol 
heart, are earnestly recommended to ruv Holl, 

cs a vee robes fh 1 ae 
. rly 0 be 
beneficial effects resulting from tiis tieatmente abich 
invelves no boyd A Ye expense. Fortu- 
neither nor Pills can possibly prov. 
timatty 7 soon relieve all urgent symptoms, 
— ly the complaint, aad remove ul: 
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RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 


(OPPOSITE SOMERSET Hovse.) 





DUNN AND HEWETT’S 
Propeletes ot poste und out Continents,’ |COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 





CARACCATINA: a Cocoa ved of its Butter 
CONCENCRATED MEAT A 
LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICELA 
MAIZENA COGOA, fir Family Use 
DUNN'S ESSENCE of COFFEE 


ND MOS3 COCOA. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 


oe 1s. and 2s, packet. 

t for invalids | Bis Re pt peak 
Sees eee 

1s. per Ib, 

1s. and 2s. per bottle. 





PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 


LING FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's hair 
immediately it is applied. Sold at 3s. 6.; sent free 
for fifty-four stamps. 


a pee FLY is the acting ingredient 


in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
which speedily produces whiskers and thickens hair, 
8s. 61.; sent for fifty-four stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 
248 High Holborn, London, Had of chemists, 








AIR DESTROYER.—248 High 


Holborn, London,—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPI- 
LATORY removes, without effect to the skin, super- 
fluous hair trom the face, neck, and arms, 3s, 6d. ; 
sent the same day as*ordered by post for fifty-four 
stamps. 


IMPLE REMOVER.—AIl Diseases of 


the Skin are improved by one doxe of ALEX. 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
reiness, sallowness, Xe, 28. 9d., or post for forty 
stamps. -ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. 


ORNS CURED in ONE DAY by 


asing ALEX. ROSS'S CHIROPO. This 
reparation gradually dissolves the corn in a few 
ours, removing the very root. 4s.; sent for sixty 
stamps. 248 High Holborn, London. Skin Pills, 
2s. 91, 


OR FAMILY ARMS.—Important to 


Every one.—Just completed, a valuable Index 
containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly 
every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
result of thirty years’ labour, extracted from public 
and private records, church windows, monumental 
brasses, and other sources thronghout the kingdom. 
Families desirous of knowing their correct crests 
should send name and county. Plain skeich, 3. 61. ; 
Colours, 63.; Arms, Crest, and Motto, beautifully 

ainted, 12s. Pedigrees traced, with the origin of 
family names, Wil ; Arms quartered and « 
impaled. The‘ Manual of Heraldry,’ 400 Engravings, 
3s. 61., post free, by T. CULLELON, Genealogist, 
Lecturer on Heraldry, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of 
St Martin's lane). 


OOK-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 


2is.; Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6:1; 
Monograms on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant 
form, by T. CULLETON, Engraver to her Majesty, 
25 Cranbourne street (coraer of St Martin's lane). 


OLID GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 


18-carat, Hall-marked, Engraved with Crest, 
424 Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, ant Motto, 
4. 43. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure 
gold. Send size of finger 7 firting a piece of thread. 
—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 2% Cranbourne 
areet, W.C, 


ONOGRAMS by OULLETON.— 


GREAT NOVELTIRS.—A Design, post- 
free tor fourteen stamps, Five Quire Org meee. and 
100 Envelopes, stampeil with mono:ran in colours 
without anv charge for the die, és.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25 Cranvoarne sircet (corner of St 
Martin’s lane), W.C. ' 


\70 CHARGE for ENGRAVING 


A STEEL DIE€S, with ARMS, CREST, 
MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS Wf an order be civen 
for a ream of the very best and 600 envelopes 
at 12. 1,: all stamped free, and sent to anv part of 
the kingdom for P.-O, order,—T. CULLETON, 25 
Cranbourne street, W.C. 





























GRAND DISPLAY OF INDIA SHAWLS 


—_—_—_ 


FARMER AND ROGERS, 


IMPORTERS OF INDIAN, CHINESE, AND JAPANESE GOODS, 
Are now prepared with a magnificent collection of 


INDIA SHAWLS at all prices, varying from 42s. to 200 guineas. 
India and other Shawls converted without injury into the new shapes at.a moderate cost, 
COSTUMES, CLOAKS, AND DRESSES, 
All of the newest and most fashionable materials. 
171, 173, 175, 179 Regent street, London, and Marlborough house, Brighton. 





36s, THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. 96s, 
Fit for « Gentleman’s Table. 
Cases 2s, pare Doz, extra (ReturvaBLe). 
Post Orders on Chapel street, S.W. 
HARLES WARD AND SON 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W. LONDON. 


368. rut wavrain sueray. ‘36s. 


BOTTLES INCLUDED & CARRIAGE PAID, 





Regen HOSPITAL (Free): 

nded 1631,.—. S.W., and 167 
ted Brompton, » * 
Over 8,000 cases treated since foundation. Remedies 
and diet very expensive. Over 40 in ital, and 
many cases unable to be admitted for WANT of 
FUNDS ; at present over 300 out-patients. 
Treasurer—Geo, T. Hertslet, Esq., Lord Cham- 
berlaim's Oihce, St James's Palace. 
Bankers--Messrs Coutes and Co., Strand. 

By order, H. J. JUPP 








INDIGESTION REMOVED. 


-_ 


MoORSOW’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES 


AND GLOBULES, 


the successful and popular remedies adopted by t 
Medical profession for elie otoe, os 


Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full 
directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON AND SON, 
31, 38, ann 124 SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 
and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
CAUTION.{SEE NAME ON EACH BOTTLE. 


L? MPLOUGH’S PYRETIC 


SALINE is met import orirg 

ee —_ Heada he, Giddines, See OF Brno 
ares. ts most effecti 

Affectiona, snd forms PW ys ose , ae 


Granght. Sol 
H. LAMPLOUGG, 113 Holborn hill, London. 





@ by Chemists and the 


N EW SHEETS of COMIC MONO- 


GRAMS.—80 Regimental Crests, 7s.; 144 
Navy Crests and Mottoes, 10s. 6d.; 84 Comic Mono- 
grams, 7s.; 2 sheets Royal Family, 2s.; 24 Crests, 
Arns of Dukes, 2s.; the Arms of every Murqais, 
Viscount, Biron, and British Commoner, La, esch 
shevt, in Colours.~T. CULLETUON, Her Majesty's 
ee Cranboarne street (corner of St Martia’s 





G@ OARDS by CULLETON.— 


Fifty, best quali y. post-free 2s. 3i., including 
the engraving of copper plate; Wedding Cards, fifty 
each, tifiy embosset enveloves with muiten name, 
133, 6d., post-free.—T. CULLKTON, Seal Engraver, 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Mariin’s lane). 


YULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING 


LINEN.—By means of this invention eve 
kind of linen, silk, or steckings can be marked with 
crest, monogram, or address. Any one can use them. 
Initial plate, 1s.; Name, 2s. 6J.; St of Numbers, 
2s. 6d.; Crest plate, 5s. With full directions, sent 
eet on receipt of st .—T. CULLETON, 

1 Engraver and Die-sinker to the Admiralty and 
Board of Trade, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
Martin's lane.) 


OD LIVER OIL 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &c. 














C OD £27 OTL 
FOR DEBILITY. 
OD LIVER OIL. 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Testimonials as to its parity and uineness have 
been received from the following caiens physicians . 
Professor Taylor, M D., &c. &e. 

Dr Seott, M.D., L.RC.P., F.LS , &. 

Dr _ “ :& Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 


Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St Paul's Churchyard. 
In_imperial half-pints 1s. 6d., pints 2s. 9d., quarts 








5e., five pints Ls. 
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~ O MORE PILLS OR ANY INANCIAL REFORM UNION, 


OTHER wigs lage ery -Add kg woes 
p Curga without medicine by Du Barry's de ; 
sa? hralth-restoring Foo, THE REVALENTA | TREASURER. 
ARABICA, which restores god appetite, perfect Ma. ALDERMAN LUSK, M.P., 62 Fenchurch 
digestion, sound sleep, héal by dung and liver, strong Street. 
nerves. and cures effectually indizestion (dyspepsia), 
habitual constipation, flatulency, phl- cough, BANKERS. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY, 


WAY. A --SEA-SIDE.—TWO MONTHS RETURN 
EAST COAST ROUTE TO SCOTLAND. | UKETS to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Aldborough, 
3 irwich, overcour ° > 
From 2od August, an atditional Special East | Hunstanton, are now a ae ‘the. SAME PARES 
C.ast Express, London to Scotland, will leave London | as forme: charged for MONTHLY TiCKE(s 
(Bing a We ar “oo at 8.0 p.m., and) Cheap Weekly Return Tickets are also issued to 
oN arriv 0 40; Edinburgh, 65; Glasgow, these watering laces, 

: ‘ a . iN : R ctoria Street. errs 3 ) . ; TA CURSTON TRAIN a 
a-thma, bronchitis, consumption, all kinds of fi-vets, THR IMPERIAL BANK, Victoria Street, West oe nye 8.59 am.; Aberdeen, 12.20 noon; and| SPECIAL EX to Harwich 
hemorrhoids, nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, minster. a. ; Dovercourt, and Walton-on-the Naz» every Sunday 
pag oe catarrhs, Bet i, noises is stn Bene and . 5 Smeneereae at made - intervals of, ten|at 9 a.m., and every Monday at 8.30 on. Fares 

rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, hys- : ‘ nates ork and twenty-five minutes in Edin-/ 7s, 6d, ee 
tery paardlaien \otabtliay sempagte acidity, VICE-PRESIDENTS burgh, the D-parture of the Train from Edinboro’ m EXOURSIONS _— BROXBOURNE 
palpitati Of the heart, heartiaimn, headache, Hebiliry, DR vas on ROS for the North being fix -@ at 6.30 a.m. HOUSE every Sanday at 10 a. ao a at 
dropsy, cramps, spasms, naus: a and sickness, sinking, JACOB BRIGHT, Feq.. M.P. Tour's's’ Tickets, and Single and Return Journey, | at 930 and 10.30 a.m 3: d na Od and ts 

j a, &c. t nouri-hes better than meat, an CHARLES BUXTON, E-q., M.P. Land 2 Class Tickets, at Ordinar i be S:PPING FUREST.—kexeursion Ti yan! vane 
diarrhoea, s better tha , and . a hy he P ‘kets, ary Fares, will EPPING FUREST.—Excursion Tickets are issued 
caves, moreover, fifty times its cost in other remedi: 6 PROFESSOR FAWCETT re issued by this Train to Woodford, Buckhurst Hill, and Loughton every 


THE POPE’> HEALTH RESTORED BY DU . The Great Northern Company’s Through Tickets} Sunday and Monday. Pares 9s., 18, 6d., and Ls. 
BARRY’S FOOD.—Cure No. 68,413—" Rome, July Sou HOLNS a 4 M.P. for this Train will also be issued at Victoria Station’ For further particulars ses handbills on time- 


gist, 1866.—The health of the Holy Fath«r is excel- : re WEE. (Pimlico) at 6.36 an:! 6.55 p.m., and at the Moorgate. | book 8. SW ; 3 
Jent, especially since, abandoning all other remedies ME ALD 10 5A RESCH M.P. Alyerasaio, < Farringden-street Stations of the SWARBRICK, General Manager. 
ith which it was pretended to cure the ailments oe a Aapecgag etropetiian Company by the Great Northern Com- 
inseparable from-his age, he has contind himself Riri wee a ey pany’s Trains which leave Moorgate at 7.25 and MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
entirely to Du Barry’s Revalenta Ar.bica Food, 8. RICIIARD. ist), MEP. F. 7.35 p.m. COMPANY. 
Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
Branch Office, No. 16 Pallmall, London. 


REAT NORTHERN RAIL- 








eating a plateful of it at every meal, which hax p o- . a Esq, An additional Up Fast Train, ist and 2nd Class, 
decd oes risingly beneficial effect on his hes ah. W. M. T9.. RENS, E-q. M.P 

and His Holiness cannot praise this excellent food 
too highly.”"—Gezette du Midi, Cure No. 1771: 
Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years’ dyspepsia. 
No, 49,832: Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 


flaiulency, spaxms, sickness, and vomiting—Maria J. A. NICHOLAY, E-q,, 105, Oxford street. 
Joly. Cure No. 46,270; James Roberts, Exq., of 


Frimley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


spitting of bloot, constipation, liver deranzement,| RICHARD MOORE, 25 Hurt street, Bloomsbury 
and partial deafness. In tins, ilb., 2s. 9d.; 12lb., (Cuairman), 
228.; 241bs.. 408, JOHN NOBLE, 10 Bridge street, Westminster 


Hon, Sec. 
DU BARRY and CO., 77 Regent street, London |) yn. pe Al, om Vaca 


also at 61 Gracechurch street; 4 Cheapside; 63 and s 
; W. E. COKNER, 165 Leadenhall street, E.C. 
140 Ontoed street. C. 1. ELT, Noel street, Islington, | 
H. J. FIELD, 8 Friday street, E C. 
ICOLL'S TRICHANOPHRON | GE0. HiiA.'154 Weetminster-bridge road. 
remo. es the ecurf and all impurities from Ww A. H. HOWS. 179 Kinusland read, 
the akin, strength+ns weak bair, prevents its turning T. MASON JONES, 6 Pembridge gardens, Bays- 


rey and by daily application restores erey hair to water, : 
ce ‘dadadh colour, impariing to it a beautiful, clean. |J- BAXTER sss ager Lincoln's inn fields, 


glossy appesrance, In bottles 2+, 64. each. 


now leaves Edlisburgh at 7.30 p.m., and arrives in 
Lon'on ng Staion) at 7.0 a.m. Passengers 
for this Train eave Aberdeen 12,23 noon, Perth, 4.4 
p-™m., and Glasgow at 4,50 p.m, 

N.B.—Tie Down Train will not leave London on 
Sandays. The Up Train will not run between York 
and London on Mondays. 

SEYMOUR CLARKE, 
General Manager. 
London, King’s-cross Station, 
14th July, 1869. 


W. POLLARD URQUHART, Faq , M.P. 
BENJAMIN WHITWORTH, Esq. 
PETER GRAHAM, Exq. Oxford street 
JOHN BAYLY., E-q., Plymouth, 

W. S. BURION, Esq.. Oxford street. 





INSTITUTED 1820. 


The outstanding sum assured by this Company, 
with = Sosusds ‘hebresd oto amount to about 
2,800,0001, and the Assets, consisting entirely of 
Investments in First-class Securities, amoant a five 
warcs of 950,000/. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to 
more than nine times the Premium Income. 


It will hence be seen that ample Secunrrr is 


REAT NORTHERN RAIL- guarantced to the Policy holders. Attention is 


WAY.—On Saturlay, 31st July, Cheap) invited to the s of the Company, from 
Excursion Trains from London will tan as ander: | which it will appear that all kinds of As-urances may 
— A. B. Cc. be effected on the most moderate terms and the most 
Victoria (L.C &D), at 6.52 a.m. 235 a.m. 11.82 a.m. | libera! conditions, 

oorgate street . \ on . oo 2.5 m. 
Alderogate street’ at 931 " 1032 " 1235 0 Po rpm: also grants Annuities and Endow- 


Farringdon street “a As. BH .< Te Ss 
King’s cross(G.N.R.jatl0.5 ,, 1045 » 190 Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as 
A.—For Newark, Retford, Doncaster, Wakefield, | above, and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


Dr C. T. PEARCE, 12 Gloucester street, Belgrave 
Osa-ett, Batley, Morley, Castletor’, Leeda, Bradford 
ne Ha itax, Holl (via Mil’ord), York. &c, ; ANDUEW BADEN, Actuary and Wenager. 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 

















ICOLL’S GOLDEN TINCTURE,| 3. w Fro N 
| J. PROUDMAN. South Hackney. B.— For Sh-ttield, Rotherham, Barnsley, Hudders- 
» colour. il: ‘ 
OF KE. DRESSER ROGERS, Town-ball Chambers, | chester, Warrinzton, Liver, ool. &e. MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 
TORIES, for removing superflnous hair in a| ALFRED WALKER, Pearvrer street, Goswell atreet | Long Sutton, Boston, Sl.aford, Horneastle, Lincole, | pir. Business, a D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1886. 


fi Sant Wi 2 te : LEWIS RANDALL, Mer on. ; ’ 
“4 a Me a aon cmabaheadeal 0 READWIN, Wyon- read Brixton, field Scexport, Oltham, Ashton, Sialybridge, Man- 
; 8.0 hwark. C.—For Huntingdon, Peterbsrough, Stamford, 1 New Batvos Sraeer, Buackraiars, E.C. 
ICOLL’S celebrated DEPILA-| janes vavasseu R, 3 Huggin lane, F.C. Roarne, Grantham, Nottingham, Spalding, Holbeach,| The Obiest Office in the Kingdom, Institated for 
few minutes. Sent carriage (ree on receipt of twenty Alferd, Louth. Great Grimshy, Hull (via Retford), 
stamps. 








Hair Restored and Baliness Prevented by 


ICOLUS ELECTRIC HAIR 


REG ENERATOR.—One application | 


prevents the hair trom falling off, and by its use the 
short week hair on the head, apparently bald, com- 
mences to grow with a vigonr and rapidity truly 
astenshing; its action on the hair through the 


medium of the skin removes all scurt and dandriff, | 


and in many cases causes grey hair to turn to the 
Original colour by removing Ceirurtions ut the root, 
causing the colouring or pigment to flow inte the 
interior of the hair. One trial is sufficient to convince 


the most sceptical of its efficacy. 


Prepared by NICOLL, Hair Catter to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, No. 40 Glasshouse street, Regent's 
Quadrant, London. Pst Office orders payable at 
Vigo street, Regent street, to George Nicoll. 


I IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
4 


of MEAT,—Paris Exhibition, 1867, Two 
Gold Medals; Havre Exhibition, 1868, the Gold 
Medal.— Only sort warranted perfect an’ genuine by 
Baron Liebig, the Inventor.—“A success and a 
boon,”"—Medical Press and Circular. One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 24d., which costs Is. if made 
from fresh meat, Cheapest and finest flavoured 
“stock” for soups, &c. 

CAUTION.— Require Baron Liebig’s signature 
uj on every jar, Sold bv all Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, Chemiste, and Ship's Store Dealers. 

“This Extract is suy plied to the Urisish, French, 
Prussian, Russian, »nd other Governments.” 


NITED PORTS and GENERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 17 and 18 Corn- 
hill.—MARINE DEPARTMENT.—The Company 
is prepared to RECEIVE PROPOSALS for IN- 
SURANCE of Goods, Freights, and other insurable 


interests, 
CHARLES ELLIS, Underwriter. 


| Dp hd temp at 5,54,and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent., 
for 8 years at 54 per cent., and fur 5 years and up- 
wards at 6 per®cent. per anuum. Interest payable 
pale-peanlp by cheque, or by coupons attached tu the 
Bond as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad 
street, London. 














COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 


AUTION to the PUBLIC in 


SICKNESS, &c.—It is-of the utmost im- 
portanee to ihe sick that they shou'd receive a genuine 
and unadulterated Medicine, As there is no avtho- 
rised CHLORODYNE but that having the name of 
Dr J. COLLIS BROWNE (‘he original an: only dis- 
coveret),the Public are caulioned against accepting 
anything besides, All other canpoands calla 
Cl. LORODYNE, and represented ax the “ Original,” 
or * Balsam,” or * Emulson.” or © Liquor ( bloro- 
dy ne,” md 80 forth, are yross imitations and piracies 
of the only genuine, viz,, Di J. COLLIS BRUWN k’> 
CHLORODYNE. as proved in Chancery, See th: 
Lord Chane: lor’s Decisiun, ‘Times, July is, 1864. 


Sole Mewafacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 
88 OREAT RUSSELL 8: KLE!. 


By order. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. | 





Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


OFFICE.—1 URIDGE STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER, 38 W. 


OBJECTS. 


Reiluction of the National Expenditure, 

Remission of Taxation on Articles of General Con- 
sumption, 

—— Supervision and Conirol of the National 
neome, 

Economical and just Administration of the Funds 
raised by National Taxation. © 

The co-operation of all friends of economy is in- 

vited, Cheques may be drawn iv favour of the Hon. 

Secretary, and should be crossed “ Imperial Bank, 

Westminster.” 


VERLAND ROUTE — 


Communication by Steam with INDIA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., via EGYPT, 
fron SOUTHAMPTON and MARSEILLES. 

The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passengers and 
receive Cargoand Parcels by their Steamers for 

From Southampton. From Marseilles. 





cippaitan { Preroen an 
MALTA a - 
ALEXANDRIA " {wr cant & 
ADEN rs m4 
bOM BAY ” ” 


GALLE 


MADRAS ; ’ 

: ‘ Saturday, July 19, | Sum'ay, July 4, 
Pen By A igg 2;.m. "and every 7 am. And every 
SIAGALUORE alternate ~atur- alternate sunday | 
CHINA duy thereafter, thereafter. 
JAPAN 


Saturday, July 10, (Sunday, July 18, 


2p.m, Aud every 7 a.m. And every 
AUSTRALIA fourth Saturday i fourth Saneay | 
thereafter, thereafter. 


Arrangements having been made with the British | 
India Steam Navigation Company, Passengers, Ca 
and Parcels are now booked through to any of the 
Ports touched at by that Company's Steamers, 
For fall particulars as to freight, passage, and | 
insurance, apply at the Company's Oflices, 122 


Gainsborough (via Lince!n), &e. 
AT THE UsvAL Fxcursion Fangs. 
Each Traiv returning on Thur-day 5th August. 


obtained at any of the above-named London stations, 
and at the Company's Reveivirg Offices in London, 








Tickers, availatle f om King’s cro-s only, may be 





obtained on Thursday, 29th, and Friday, 30th July, 
at King's-cross Station; and at the Bull and 
Mouth, Angel street, St Martin’s-le-Gravnd; 32 
Regent circus; anu 264 Holborn. On the morning 
of the running of the Trains Tickets will be obtain- 
able at the Railway Stations only. 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, 
General Manager. 
London, King’s-cross Station, 
July, 1669. 


COMPENSATION 
IN CASE OF INJURY, AND 
A FIXED SUM nN CASE oF DEATH 
CAUSED BY 
ACOIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
MAY BB SBCURED BY A POLICY OF THB 


Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 
AN ANNUAL PAYME\T OF £8 TO £6 53, INSURES 








£1,000 aT DEATH, AND AN ALLOWANCE AT THB RATB OF 
£6 ren WKEK FOR INJURY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BB PUOVIDED AGALNST BY 
INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the 
Railway Stations, to the Local 4 gents, 
or at the Offices, 
64 CorNHILL & 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


Further particulars given in bills, which can be 


The whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869, 

Fire Department—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid 
on First Risks, 


Life Department—60 per Cent. of the Premiums oa 
all Policies of the firet series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 


The Directors are willing to tas ts 
sons of good uihiee ona teanelen, ar 4 
In crown 8vo, One Shilling. 


THE CATECHISM CATEOHISED, 


A NEW EDITION OF 


f hen CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
CATECHISM EXAMINED. 
By JEREMY BENTHAM. 


Published by THOMAS SCOTT, Ramsgate. 


EWCASTLE WEEKLY 
CHRONICLE. 
Published on FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
Price TWOPENCE. 
NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE. 
| Published every MORNING, Price ONE PENNY. 
The NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CHRONICLE 
Established 1764) is one of the Oldest and Best 
ixtablixshed of Provineial Journals. It tssaes Four 
E:itions Weekly (on Friday and Saturday). 
_ be dy Ae my fa DAILY } gp woe oo is a 
irst-Class Da ew: r. t gives full Reports 
upon all Matters of intervet, and Complete Market, 
mmercial, and Shipping Intell up to the 
moment of going to press. No Advertisement can 
be fairly rn Count, the notite of the public in 
Jount 











|the Northern unless it be inserted in the 
‘CHRONICLE. HRONICLE is printed on 
| How's large Rotary Printing Machine, and has a very 


much larger Circulation than any Newspaper in the 


Leadenhall street, London, or Oriental place, —, HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER district. 


ampton. 
122 Leadenhall street, July, 1869. 


DGINGTON’S GARDEN 


NETTING, the cheapest and most durable, 
ll, per square yart, or in quantities of 250, 500, or 
1,000 yards, carriage free. 
EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES and 
GARDEN TENTS are the prettiest. 
EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES for hire are 
the must handsome and capacivus. | 
EDGINGTON’S RICK CLOTHS for 64 


— have maintained their celebrity as the 





HAYTHORN’S and WALLER’S 
NEDTINGS, 
A quantity of good second-hand GOVERN: | 
MENT TENTS fiom Abyssinia for sale, cheap, 
Sample of mat-rial tree on application, 


Be particular—F REDERICK EDVGINGTON&CO., 
60 and 62 Old Kent road London, S.E, 








VERLAND TRUNKS for 


I\ DIA.—lIllustrated Price-lists of Overlana 
trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus 
Leather Bugs, Cabin Furniture, &e., will be for 
waded on application to TiRESHER am 
ULLNNY, Uutiitters, next door to Somerset House. 

“f 


Strand, Loudon. 





TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 600 Medi- 
cal Men to be the most effective imvention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA, The useofthesteel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is bere avoided, 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MUC- 
MALN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be wgrn during sleep. 

A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 


which t fail to fit) torwarded by post, on the) 
Saideate of buds two inches below the hips | — 


circumf@rence of the 
being sent to the Manatacnirer, 
Mr JOUN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


| 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 218., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 


Postage 1s. 


Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d. 


Postage 1s, 8. 
Price abe Umbilical Tras, 42. and 52s. 6d. Postage 


1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, Post 
Ottice, Piceadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 
‘APS. &c.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 
all are  OkARNESS and SWELLING of the 


LEGS. SPRAINS, &. They are porous, | tin 
‘eatery and inexpensive, and afe drawn on like an 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 108., 


and 16s. each, Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 








Crown 8yv0, cloth, price 15s., 


With fac-similes of all the quaint Maps and 
Iilustrations of the original edition. 


[Fr ULLEB's (Tuomas, B.D.) 


PISGAH SIGHT of VALESTINE and the 
Confines thereof, with the History,of the Old and 
New Testament acted thereon. . 

London: WILLIAM Ti:GG, Pancras lane, Cheap- 
side. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 12s., clot, 
A SKETCH of the CHARACTER 


of JESUS: a Biblical Essay. By Dr D. 
ScuenxkeL, Professor of Theology in the University 
ot Heidelberg, and Kirchenrath in the Grand D 
lef Baden. Translated ftom the G 


Edition. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
* Paternoster row. 


PORTRAITS of ARCHITECTS.— 





The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44., 
post 5d., dire + a View of in New Riyal ym 


tecture Museum —Portrait 

Subterravéah Rome, with View of St Peter's 

— Early Art in Northamptonshire— The Water 
Supply of London, and other Pepers. 


1 York sireet, Covent garden, W.C., and all 





PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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scotTttTr ADIAN’S 


JIT « 


CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING: TWEEDS, 
Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, and suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the : 
ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. ~ 


ALSO SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOU 


ENTRANCE 


BOYS’ HIGHLAND SUITS MADE TO ORDER 


AT THE CORNER OF VIGO 


- 


S “WATERPROOF” DEER-STALKING’ AND DRIVING: CLOAKS, 


ALWAYS IN GREAT CHOICE: 


STREET ONLY. 





MESSRS BELL & DALDY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The ODYSSEY of HOMER RENDERED 
into English Blank Verse. By Geonos Mus- 
oaava, M.A.; Brasenose Cel Oxford. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols., 8vo, 24s. 


CARMINA ORUCIS. By Dora Gaemwwat: 
pe on on 6 Illustrations by G. D. Leslie, 


A ORUISE in the “GORGON;” or, 
Eighteen Months on H.M.S. “ »” engaged 
in the Suppression of the Slave Trade on the 
Fast Coast of Africa. Includinga tay 4 up the 
Zambesi with Dr Livingstone. By W. Corz 
Deversvux, Assistant-Paymaster, R.N. 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. 

“We have rarely, if ever, read a more graphic, 
though scrupulously unsensational, account of the 
horrors of the traffic in human flesh, or a more con- 
clusive exposure of the evils which attend and result 
from-it.”—Daily Telegraph. . 


The CONFESSION of a SINNER. Trans- 
~ Ieted from the Spanish of Dr Constantino Ponce 
de la: Fuente, a Reformer of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, By JounT Berrs. With a Biographical 
Sketch by Banjamin B. Wirren. Post 8vo, 

4s, 


The LESSER and the GREATER LIGHT : 
a Poem. By the late Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A. 
8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


UNDER GOVERNMENT: an Official 
KEY to the Civil Service of the Crown, and 
Guide for Candidates seeking Appointments. 
By J. C. Panxinson, of Somerset Fifth 

tion, revised, price 2s, 6d. 


BRIEF WORDS on SCHOOL LIFE: a 
Selection of Short Addresses, bas d on a Course 
of Scripture Reading in School. By the Rev. 
Joun Kemprnoans, M.A., Principa) of Black- 
heath Proprietary School. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d 


4, 5, and 6, York street, Covent garden. 


THE NEW NOVELS.— 


IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








~- HE ILRBELL 
_ By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake's Wife.’ 
‘3 vols, 


MY INSECT QUEEN. 
By the Author of ‘ Margaret's Engagement.’ 
.s 3 vols, 

CUT ADRIFT. 
Ry ALBANY FONBLANQUE 
; : 3 vols. 


WISE AS A SERPENT. 
By J. A. 8ST BLYTHE. 


3 vols, 
ANNE SEVERIN. 
' By the Author of ‘A Sister's Story.’ 
: 3 vole. 
ROPES OF SAND. 
By the Author of ‘A Serew Loose.’ 
3 vols. 


LOVE ME FOR MY LOVE. 
By the Author of ‘ Flirts and Flirts.’ 


3 vols, [Just ready. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Barlington street. 





f hems ‘QUARTERLY. REVIEW. 
No. 253, is published THIS DAY. 
wry CONTENTS : 





New Books and New. Editions, 





HE KNEW HE.WAS. RIGHT. By 
Antuony TroLtors. With 64 Illustrations by 
Marcus Stone, 2 vole., demy 8vo., 21s. 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By Georce 
MacDonap, LL.D. ' Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

The GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. 


By Howanrp Srarnton. New Edition, Revised 
and Corrected With an Append x containing 
full particulars of all the Endowed Schools of 
England and Wales. Crown 8vo, 7. 6d. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 
LIFE. By Epwarp Gaknetr. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 63, ; 

TERENCE.’ Six’ Comedies, with 
English Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By 
the Rev. James Davies, M.A. For the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. 12mo, 6:. 


The MORAL USES of DARK THINGS. 


By Horaca Busuneit, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT. Authorised 
Version Revired. By Henny Atrorp, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The PRESENCE of CHRIST. By the 
3s. 


Rev. A. W. THoroLp. Crown 8vro, 





LIVES of. INDIAN, OFFICERS, Illus- 
trative of the History of the Civil and Military 
Services of India. ‘By Joan Witttam Kare 
New and Cheaper Edition. 8 vols., crown 8vo., 
6s. each. ' ; 


The METAPHORS of ST PAUL, ; By 
* J. 8. Howsox, D.D,, Dean of jChester. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 85. 6d. : 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. A: 
Woman's Lot in the Great French Revolution. 
By Sanaa Trtten. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
63. 


PAUL GOSSLETTS CONFESSIONS in 
LOVE, LAW, and the CIVILSERVICE. With 
Illustrations by Marcus S:one. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The REGULAR SWISS ROUND. By 
the Rev. Haney Jungs, M.A. With Illustrations. 
Small 8vo, 33. 6d. 


WORKS by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. Popular Edition, Sima! 
8vo0., 28. 6d. each. 

1. PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 

2. CHRIST TH. LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

3 CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRiSI'S 
TEACHING. 

4. VOICES OF THE PROPHETS. 





STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 





CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE ILLUS- 
TRATED EDITION OF 


MR THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Large crown 8vo, handsomely beund, 7s. 64. 
On Thursday, the 29th inst., 
CATHERINE: A STORY. 
LITTLE TRAVELS, 
THE FITZBOODLE PAPERS. 
* © ETc. ETC. 
Complete in One Volume. 
With a Portrait of the Auihor. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





On Thursday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling.) No 116. 
E.CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST. 


With Illustrations by Ropgat Barnes and 
Geoneg pu Mavriger. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





PULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 


JULY. 2s. 6d. Ilustrated.—Rev. T. Hincks 
on Serlalarian Zoophytes; Dr Ogle on Fer:ilizati a 
of Salvia; Mr Proctor on Saturn in July, 1869; Mr 
Galton on Sea Squirts; Professor Hunt on Hydro- 
genium ;- Dr. Richardson on Articulo Mortis, with 
careful summary in every branch of Science. 


HARDWICKE, Piccadilly. 


ARDWICKE’S SCIENCE 


GOSSIP for JULY, 4¢., Illustrated, con- 
tains too large » mass of interesting information for 
description in -an advertisement. All lovers of 
Natural History should buy a copy. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 








OHN NEWTON of OLNEY and 
- 8T MARY WOOLNOTIL. An Antobiogra- 
phy and Narrative, compiled ebiefly from his Diary 
and other unpublished Documents. 
By the Rev. Jostan But, M.A., Author of 
‘Memorials of the Rev. William Bull.’ , 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOLIETY, 56 Paternoster 
ey, and 164 Piccadilly.. Brighton: 31 Western 





NEW GIFT-BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 

_ ‘MY STUDY CHAIR,’ ‘ MUSINGS,’ &. 
que ~ HARVEST © of a QUIET 
} EYE: © Leisure. Thoughts for Busy Lives- 


With numerous Engravings by Noel Humphries, 
Harrison Wear, and ethan entdicat Artists. Imperial 


8vo, 6s. 6d., in cloth boards, elegant. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster 





J 








~~ and 164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Western 


a 


18 Gugat MARLBOROUGH STRERT. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


— Qe 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 
SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Captain 
Towneuenn, 2nd Life Guards. 8svo, with Ilus- 
trations, 15s. 

“An essentially pleasant book, overflowing with 
amusing anecdotes, wondrous adventures, and agree- 
able gossip of men, manners, and thin Every 
chapter contains something worth reading.’’—Ex- 
aminer. 

“This book should be welcome in all officer's 
quarters,”—Athensum. 


MY HULIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizzie 


Sguina Epex. With Illustrations, 10s. 6d., 
“A pleasantly written volume.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. 
Hueworta Dixon. Dedicated, by EXPRESS 
PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. Sixta 
Epition. 1 vol., 15s. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


The MINISTER'S WIFE. By Mrs 
Outpaant, Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ 
*Salem Chapel,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“*The Minister's Wife’ is in many important 
respects Mrs Oliphant's most semestal. and poetic 
work.” —Athenguin, . 


“* Tue Minister's Wife’ is a story which, like the 
country it: describes, .is rich in pictures that .are 
pleasant to see,.scenes on which.the.e e glad! 
lingers, and which, like the people it pourtravys, b 
subt'e in its reasonings and shrewd in i's opinions, 
eloquent in its outbursts of feelings, and very tender 


in tts natural and uustrammed pathos.”—Saturday 
Review. 


The VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Walter 
THuoRNBURY. 3 vols. 
URSULA'S LOVE STORY. 3 vols. 


* We have all been very silly now for 6,000 yea 
and Hannah More hersel will’ not mend us."-—Mr 
Piozzi’s Letters, 


The IVORY GATE. By Mortimer 
CoLins. 2 vols., 21s. 


“A fascinating novel. It is pleasant to meet with 
a writer who has so thorough a knowledge of men 


. | and manners.”~—John Bull. 


IZA’S STORY. By. Grace Ramsay, 


Author of ‘A Woman's Trials.’ 3 vols. 


“A really good picture of society at onde ‘refined 
and pure.”—Pall Mall Gazette. j 


TRUE LOVE. -By.Lady Di BEAUCLERK.|, 
1 vol.; 108. 6d. 7 P 
“A charming story.”"—Post. > 
A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author 
of * Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,’ &e. 3 vols. 


Price 1s. Monthly, : 
ACMILLAN’S . . MAGAZINE. 

No. 118, for AUGUST. 
1. Professor Seeley on ‘The Fall of the Roman 


Empire.” 
2A Sieve Lady.” By. the Author of ‘John 


Halifax Gentl-man.” —Chapter. V. 

3. Miss Yong» on ‘ Children's Literature of the Last 
Centurv.”—continued.: - : 

4. Mr W. R. S. Ralsion’s * Legend of the Princess 
Tarakano’,” 

5. Mr Sebastian Evans’ “ Arthur's Koighting ” 

6. ‘* Estella Ruasell.”—Chap. 30-32. 

7. Rev. Hugh Macmillan on ‘“ Thorvaldsen's 


Masreum in Copenhaken.” 

8. Professor Maurice on “ Walter Savage Lan 
and Henry Crabb Rubinson.” 

9. “AS tion.” 

10. Mr J.. Norman Lockyer, F.RS., on “ Recent 
Solar Discoveries.” ‘ 


This day, ewe tees price 10s. éd., 
THE RIGHT HON. 
W. E. GLADSTONE’S 
NEW. BOOK, 

“ JUVENTUS: MUNDI,” 
GODS AND MEN, OF THE HEROIC AGE. 
With a Coloured Map of the Outer Geography 
of the Odyssey and of the’ Form of the Earth 
according to Homer. 


AUTHOR'S POPULAR EDITION. 
THE RIGHT-HON. 
JOHN: BRIGHTS 
SPEECHES ON . QUESTION S 
OF PUBLIC-POLICY. 
Edited by’J.. E.. THOROLD ROGERS. 

Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Tuis day. 
This day,* 8vo, -price 10s, 6d, 
WOMAN’S..WORK 
. _ _ AND, 
WOMAN'S. CULTURE. 


A Seniss ‘or Essays pr 


Frances Power Cobbe.’ |. C! Pearson, M A. 
Jessie Boucherett. | \ Herbert M ziey. 
Rev. G. Butler. Julia Wedgwood, 
Sophia Jex Blake. Elizabeth Wolstenholme . 
James Stuart, M/A. * vd. Boyd Kinnear. 
> Edited: by 
JOSEPHINE .E. BUTLER. 


This day, 2 vols, crown 8vo, price 21s., 

ARTHUR -HUGH-GLOUGH'S POEMS 
‘and PROSE REMAINS: With Selections from 
his Letters and a-Memoir,~ Edited by his Wife. 


With Portraif..+ « 


This day; crown 6vo, with Map, 7s. 6d., 


The RUSSO-INDIAN.. QUESTION: 


Historically, Strategically, and Politically Con- 
i a with ¢ scBkeseh’ of Central-Asiatic 


81 
Politics. By: Cartain F. Taencu, F.R.G.S., 
20th Hussars. 


This day; créwa 8vo, price 4s. éd., 


HISTORICAL GLBANINGS. A Series 

_ of Sketches. “by J. AE... Taorotn Roeeas. 
Contents—M.otagu,.Walpoie, Adam Switb, 
Cobbett. a ae 


This day,extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 64., 


A SHAKESP£ARIAN GRAMMAR. 
. An Attewipt fo"Illustrate some of the D:fferences 
between"Eifgabethan and Modern English. By 
E. A. Avuné Tt, MUA., Head Master of the City 
of London Scliool. — 
MACMILLAN AND CO., London. 


+ 
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